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THE LOST SON; 
oR, 
TIE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SECRET. 


More than ten have passed since I beheld him, 

The noble boy{ Now time annuls my oath, 

And cancels all his wrongs. 

I took a solemn oath to veil the secret, 

Conceal rights, while lived her lord, 

And thus allow’d youth to quit my roof. 
Butwer.—The Sea Captain. 


gazing after the marchioness 
know you have a heart of 
sort of fear, with 


“Yes,” said the old man 
«8 she withdrew, “ yes, t 
t, madam, insensible to ev 
the exception of that which God 
your breast to supply the ae 3 of remorse. But that 
ly buyin 


wi 


; and it is that reputation you 
have obtained for virtue, to pay the price of such P sen 

i terrors. It is true that the virtue of the Mar- 
chioness @’Auray is so firmly established, that if Truth 
herself were to rise from the earth or to descend from 
heaven to arraign her, she would be treated as a calum- 
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niator. But God orders all thi ooneating to His 
will; and what He does ordain, His wisdom has long 
before matured.” 

“ Rightly reasoned,” cried a youthful and sonorous 
voice, replying to the religious axiom which the resig- 
nation of the old man had led him to utter. “Upon 
my word, good father, you like Ecclesiastes.” 

‘Achard turned round an perceived Paul, who had 
arrived just as the marchioness left him, but who was 
so absor by the scene we have just described, that 
she had not o ed the young captain. The fatter, 
seeing the old man alone, approached him, and not 
hearing the last words he had uttered, had spoken 
with | ag -humour. Ac a hc was 
surprised by unexpected appearance, loo at 
him as if he wished him to repeat that which he had 
said. 

“T say,” resumed Paul, “that there is more grandeur 
in resignation that humbly bows itself, than in philo- 
That is a maxim of our quakers, 


hy that doubts 
thin which, for my eternal welfare, I wish I had less often 


on my tongue, and more frequently in my heart.” 

- Ther your pardon, sir,” paid the old man, on seeing 
our adventurer, who was fixed) fizing at him, while 
standing with one foot on the threshold of his door. 
“ May I know who you are ?” 
“For the moment,” mow Paul, giving, as usual, 


free course to his poetical and heedless gaiety, “I am 
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a child of the republic of Plato, having all human kin! 
for brothers, the world for a country, and possessing 
upon this earth only the station I have worked out for 
myself.” 

“ And what are you in search of?” continued the old 
man, smiling in spite of himself at the air of jovial 
good-nature which was spread over the features of tho 
young man. 

“T am seeking,” replied Paul, “at three leagues 
distanco from Lorient, at five hundred paces from the 
Chateau d’Auray, a small house which very much re- 
sembles this one, and in which I am to find an old man, 
whom it is very likely is yourself.” 

“ And what is the name of this old man P” 

* Louis Achard.” 

“That is my name !” 

“Then may the blessing of Heaven descend on your 
white hairs!” said Paul, in a voice which, at once 
changing its tone, assumed that of deep feeling and 
respect; “for here is a letter which 1 believe was 
written by my father, in which he says that you are an 
honest man.” 

“Does not that letter enclose something?” cried 
the old man, with sparkling eyes, and advancing a step 
nearer to the young captain. 

“It does,” replied the latter, opening the letter, and 
taking out of it one half of a Venetian sequin, which 
had been broken in two; “it seems to be part of a gold 


950 


n, of which I have « i¢ half, a 
. t] ” 


I “Sion Oo 6 other, 
Achard mechanically held out biehand, while gazing 
wilh tutense ini tat the young man. 
“ Yes, yes,” said the old man, and his eyes gradually 
became more and more suffuecd wilh tears; “ yes, t 
18 the t token, and, more than that, the extraordinary 
resemblance ;” and « 3 arms, lhe cried, * Child! 
if my G iv ( hs 
What i ?” eried Paul, extending his arms to 
port old man, who y quite overcome by lis 
« joll i 
“Oh! can you not comprehend ?” replied the latter, 
“can you not comprehend that you are the living 
ports f your father, and that 1 loved your father 
loved him so much that [ would have shed my blood, 
iven my lite to servo him, as 1 would now for 
1, young man, were you to demand it ?” 
* Embr me, then, my old friend,” said Pan, 
rlos ari around the old man, “ for the chain 
fi tr, believe me, is not broken, which extended 
from t tomb of the father to the cradle of the son. 
Whatever my falher may have been, if in order to re- | 


him it be only necessary to have @ couscience 
t reproach, undaunted courage, and a memory 





| sickle of the reaper. 
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which never forgets a benefit conferred, although it | 
mn netimes forget an injury—if this be so, then am 
j,u 1 have said, my father’s living portrait, and | 
more so in soul than in form.” 

Yes, he possessed all these,” replied the old man, 
th solemnity, and clasping Paul to his breast, look- | 
rat him with affectionate though tearful tehderness ; 

, he had the same commanding voice, the same 

{ ing eyes, the same nobleness of hearff Bat why 
is it that I have not 
J have, during 
vhich your pr e would have bright \. 
“Why P—be his letter told me &@ deck you out 


iuse t 
only when I should have attained thegge of Lwenty- 
live, and because it is not long since I albtined that age, 
not more than an hour ago.” 


old man bowed down his head witha 





Vin ; msive air, 

| remained silent for some time, seemimgly absorbed 
by recollections of the past. 

‘Con it be so?’ at leneth he aid, ralaing hia head, 
“can it be twenty-five years ago? Ciood Heaven! it 


urs to me only yesterday that you werg horn in this 
vase, that you firet saw the light im that.¥ery room: 
the old man raised his head, and pointed to @ door 

\ 1 led into another room, 
I.ul, in his turn, appeared to reflect, and then, look- 


ing around him, to strengthen by the aid of objects 
which presented themselves to his view, the r - 
tions which erowded on his memory, 

‘In this cottage, in that room,” a repented; “andT 


lived here till I was five years old, did J not ?” 

“ You,” murmured the old man, as if fearful to dis- 
turb tho feelings which were taking possession of 
young man’s mind. 

“ Woll,” continued Paul, leaning his head on both 
lis hands, as if to concentrate his thoughts, “ allow me 
fur one moment to look baek, in my turn, to the past 
jour Lam vecolleeting a reom which I had thought 1 ha 

1 in @ dream—at may be that one. Listen to me! 
Ol! how strange it is—remembrances now rush upon 
me!” 

“ Speak, my child, speak!” said the old man. 

saat | in that room, there ought to be on the right, 
f ro im, at the end of the room, a bed with green 
hangings, 


Yes. 
A crneifix at the head of the bed.” 
‘YY, ;," 


** 4 closet opposite, in which were books, among the 
: ” 





ae 


| sacred ag gcerad!e and aga 


id you ought to be in} Pan] remained for a considerable time absorbed in 


thoughé, and then slowly arose, and went to the win- 

The night was beautiful and calm,d4he moon was 
shining in the heavens, and tipped the ocean “wavés 
with silver, The three islands appeared on the horizon, 
like blue vapour floating on the ocean. He remem- 
bered how often in his infancy he had leaned against 
that window, gazed upon that same scene, following 
with his eyes some bark, with its snowy sails, which 
clided pilently over the sea, like the wing of a night- 
bird, Then his heart swelled with swect and tender 
‘tions; his head fell upon his chest, and silent 
‘s ran down-his cheeks. 
that some one pressed his hands—it was the old man. 
Iie wished to conceal his emotions; but instantly repent- 


Gow. 
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At that moment he felt | 


ing this vain feeling, he turned toward Achard, and | 


frankly let him see his face, down which the tears were 
renaming. 

You weep, my.chjld,” said the old man. 

* Yos, I weep,” replied Paul; “and why should I 
conceal it? Yes, look atme. And yet I have, during 
my life, witnessed dreadful scenes. I have seen the 


tempest bear my vessel to the summit of a mountain: 
| wave, and then sink her into an abyss, from which I 


thought she would never rise again; and [ felt that 
she weighed no more upon the wings of the storm than 
does a dried leaf on the evening Breeze. I have seen 
men fall around me like the mpé ears of corn before the 
T have heard the ogies of distress, 
and the dying groans of those whose meal J had shared 
but the day before. In order to receive their last sigh, 
T have walked amid a shower of bullets and grape-shot, 
upon a plank slippery with bleod, And yet, amid all 


| this, my soul was calm—my @yes remained unmois- 


But this room, seg y ig room, of which [ 
of a father whom 
»kisses of a mother 
me—this room is 

T cannot thus revisit 
ions ; I must weep, or 


’ secn you sooner, young map? tened. : 
my life, passed may glarmy hours, | had retained so holy a remembrange; this room, in 
. ” 


which I had received the firgt ¢ 
I shall never seo again, § 
who perhaps desires no am 


‘y ‘all oa ing vont to my 
sh cia: 4 hie 
The old man clas yin’ his arms. Paul leaned 
lig head upom his d during some time 
nothing wag a At length the old 
Servant rejoined — 

os Tos, you are right; this r 
gud @ 

1 


tomb. It was thera 
Pag 


is at once a cradle 
to one corner with ‘hi 
ther,” gon 


were born”’—he 
his — and it was 
ng of your fa- 


ou regeived the Jast 

a Atty , dead P? said Paul, 
ito i dad x 
You my Mme baw be died: 













*T will 

* Dofer it for a ‘d Paul, as he reached 
a.chair or ; diet en bed too weak to 
listen to yous ty 


He placed pis 
head Ypon his 
the sea. 

ocean when the 
does now!’ con- 


ver 
elbow on the window i Toate 


hand, and onee more vasb his eyes 

“* What a magnificent gpectacl ig 
moon shines upon it aa brightly ag! 
tinued he,.with that accent of soft melancholy which 
was habitmal to him, “It is as calm God himself, 
and vast a8 eternity, ,B do not belieye that @ man ac- 
customed to study sneha scene can be afraid.of death, 
My father met death Hravely, did he pr” 
Assuredly!” prondly replied Achard, 

* it could not be otherwise,” ued Panl, “ for I 
remember my father, although I was only four years 
old when I last saw him.” 

“He was a handsome young man, as you yourself 
are,” said Achard, looking sorrowfully at Paul, “and 
just as old as you are,” 

* What was his name ?” 


*'l'he Count de Morlaix.” 


I also 





} a large Bible, with numerous engravings. 
= re it is,” said the old man, pointing to the 
sacrol bovk, which was lying open on a desk for 
Ol! it is that—it is that!” cried Pwal, pressing his 
lips acaiast the leaves. 
“Qu! good and pious heart!” eried the old man, “I 
thunk thee, oh! my God—I thank thee!” 


ion, id Paul, rising, “in that room there is a 
window, from which you can discern the sea, and on the 
noa, three islands ?’”’ 

* Vos, Louat, Lloedic, and Belle-Tleen-mer.” 

“Then it is * said Paul, rushing towards 
the room; and then perociving that the old man was 
vbout to follow him, he said, “ No, no! I must be alone 

let me enter it alone—TI feel that I must be alone ;” 
and he went into the room, closing the door after him. 
d a moment, impressed with that holy 


re lly so! 


then pause 
respect which accompanies the remembrange of our 
infaney. The room was as he had described it, for the | 
religious deyotedness of the old servant had preserved | 


it from any change. Paul feeling, doubtless, that the 
‘a stranger would have, interrupied the expres- 


r 


eye of a 
sion of the fi 
be wy a ] me, 
advanced, an 
erucifix; and falling on bis knex 2, 
had the habit of doing morning and evening, he 


abandoned himself to them. 


endeas 
in which a chil 1, t 


ured to remember one of those simple prayers, | 
Lill on the threshold of this life, prays | Paul raised his head, and resolutely fixing his eyes on | 


“'Then I als@mm of an old and noble family. 
| have arms and an escutcheon, as wel th 
and,ingolent nobles who ask me for. my parchments 
when I show them my wounds ?’ 

“Wait, young than, wait; do not allow pride to carry 
} you thus away, for I have mot yet told you the name of 
her who gave you being, and you are still ignorant of 
ns dreadful seeret of your birth.” 





“Well; be it so. I shall not with the less respect 
and veneration hear the name of my mother. What was 
my mother’s name ?” 

“The Marchionoss d’Auray!” slowly replied the old 
}man, a8 if pegre\ting that he was compelled to mention 
| her name. 
| “What is it that you tell me?” cried Paul, starting 

from his chair, and seizing the hands of the old man. 
“Tho truth!” replied Achard, sorrowfilly. 
|,“ Then Emanuel is my brother—Marguerite is my 
sister 7 
| “Do you then already know. them?” exclaimed the 


clings he experienced, and now certain of | old seyvant, much astounded, 
He slowly 
with clasped hands, towards the ivory | 
j which formerly ho | 


“Oh! you were right, old man,” said Paul, throwing 
himself into his ehair, “God orders all things nccord- 
ing to His will, and what He does ordain, His wisdom 
has long before matured.” 

They both remained gilent for a time, when at length 


to God for those who have opened its gates to him. | the old man’s face, said— 


What eveuts had succeeeded each other in the lapse of 


* Now, I am ready to hear all you have to comruni- 


time which had passed between these genuflexions! | cate—you may go on, 


ued he, pointing to the opposite side of | 








e young | 
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CHAPTER 3. 
FATAL LOVE, 


I shall a tale untold 
Will narrow upthy senl; freeze thy young blood # 
Make thy two eyes, lfke stars, start from their spheres; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 


Like (uills upon the fretful porcupine, 





SHAKESPEARE, 


Tne old man seemed to be summoning up his recollee. 
tious for a time, and then began :— 

“ They were nffianced to each other. I know not what 
mortal hatred it was that arose between the families 
and separated them. ~'The Count dé Morlnix, broken. 
hearted, eourkl not remain in France. He sailed for 
Saint Domingo, where his futher possessed a large estate, 
{ accompanied him, for the Count de Morlaix reposed 
much confidence in me. I was the son of her who had 
nursed him; I had received the same education as him. 
self; he used to call me his brother, and I alone re. 
membered the distance which nature had placed between 
us. The Marquis de Morlaix confided to me the charge of 
watching over his son, for I loved him with all the love 
of a father. We remained two years under a tropical 
sun; during that two years, your father, lost amid tho 
solitude of that magnificent island, a traveller without 
an object and without en aim, an ardent and indefati. 
gable sportsman, endcavoured to cure the griefs of the 
mind by the fatigues of the body; but so far from 
succeeding, one would have thought that his hear: 
became still more inflamed under that ardent sun. At 
length, after two years of trial and incessant struggles, 
his love conquered. He must either see her again or 
die. I yielded, and we set sail for France. Never was 
a voyage more beautiful, or more prosperous. ‘I'he sea 
and sky seemed to smile upon us; so favourable were 
they, that it would have idieet one to believe in lucky 
omens. Six weeks after our departure from Port-au. 
Princes, we landed at Havre. Mademoiselle de Sablé 
was married. The Marguis d’Auray was at Versailles, 
fulfilling at the court of Louis XV. the duties of his 
charg?, and his wife, who was too much indisposed to 
follow him, was at the old Chateau d’ Auray, the turrets 
of which you see from this place.” 

* Yes, yes,” said Paul, “ I know it; pray go on.” 

“ As to myself,” rejoimed the old man, “ during our 
voyage, one of my uncles, an old servant of the house of 
Auray, had died, and left me this small house, witha 
small quantity of land surrounding it. I took posses. 
sion of it. Your father had left me at Vannes, telling 
me he was going to Paris; and forthe whole of the first 
year that I inherited this house I did not see him.” 

*Qne night—it is exactly twenty-five years 
some one knocked at my door: I went to open it, and 
found your father there, carryimg in hig arms a woman 
whose fuce was veiled. He brought her into this room, 
and laid her on that bed; and then yetgPning to me 
in the adjoining room, where I .was.wailiig mute and 
motionless with astonishment, he d hig hand upon 
my shoulder, and. looking at me im a srpplicating 
manner, although he had the right-4o gommand mo, 
said, ‘ Louis, you can do more save my life and 
honour—you can gaye the lif and, our of her I Jove! 
Get on horseback, gallop to the 5 town, and return 
here in an hour with a doctor” le spoke to me in 
that short and hasty tone, which dicated that thero 
was not a moment to lost. I immediately obeyed. 
The day was begins ne to break owhen we returned. 
The doctor was ogseed by the Gount de Morlaix 
into this room, the door of which was immcdiately 
closed: he pee there during the while day. 
Towards five in the afternoon the doetor left the house, 
and at nightfall your father also left the house, carry- 
ing in his arms the mysterious veiled lady whom he 
had brought the previous night. When they had gone, 
I came into this room and found yonhere—you bad jus} 
been born.” 

* And how did you learn that this woman was the 
Marchioness d’Auray ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the old man, in a way which waa 
as terrible as it was unexpected; “ED lad offered the 
Count de Morlaix to keep you here, and he accepted 
my proposal; from time to time ho would come to 
spend an hour svith you.” 

* Alone?” demanded Paul, with much anxiety. 

“Yes, always; but, asshe-hed given mo permission 
to walk with you in ihe park, it would sometimes 
happen that at the corner of one of the avenues I would 
meet the marchioness, whom chanee appeared to have 
condueted in that dixection, Sle would: make you 4 
sign to come to her, and she would kiss you as people 
kiss a strange child, becauee he is handsome. - Four 
years passed on in this way, and then, one night, some 
one again knocked at this door, and it was again your 
father: .He was more calm, but had, perhaps, a more 
gloomy look than on the first occasjon. ‘ Lauis,’ said 











| he, *td-mortow, at the break of day, T have to mect the 


| 
| 


Marquis d'Auray. It is a duel in which one of us must 
fall, and you are to be the only witness of ‘it. The 
terms ave atreed upon. Yon must, tirerefore, give me 
shelter for this nicht, and Jet me haye materials for 
writing. ~ Hoe sat down at this table, on the very chair 
on which you are now scated.” 

Paul sprang up, but supporting himself on the back 
of the chair, without again sitting down ipon it. _ 

“He sat up all night, At day-break he came into 
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my room, and found me up—I had not gone to bed, 
As to yoa, poor ehild, unconscious of the passions and 
miseries Of this life, you were quictly sleeping.” 

“ And then P—pray go on.” 

“Your father beit slowly over yon, supporting him- 
self by the wall, and looking sorrowfu ly upon you. 
‘Lonis,’ said he to me, in a hollow voice, ‘should I be 
killed, and which may happen, look to this child! You 
will deliver him with this letter to Field, my talct-de- 
hambre, whom I havo charged to conduct him to 
\kirk, in Seotland, there to leave him in sure hands. 
When he is twenty-five years old, he will bring you the 
other half of thig gold coin, and will ask you to reveal 
{0 him the secret of his birth. -You will covimunicate 
it; for then, perhaps, his mother will be alone and 
isolated. As to these papers which prove his birth, you 
Will not deliver them to him, until after the death of 
the Alurquis d@’Auray. Now I have, sgid-all that is 
necessary, lot us go, for it is the appointed hour.’ ~"Ho 
then leaned over your bed, bent down toward ‘you, 
ind althongh he was a man of fortitude, as I have told 
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duty; for, according to the request of your father, to 
no one was to be contided this qreadfal secret. In the 
evening I returned for the body. The heart of man is 
singularly constituted, and hope, which God has planted 
in it, can with difficulty be eradicated. I had seen him 
fall—I had felt his hands grow cold—I had kissed his 
ice-like face—I had left him, to hollow out his grave, 
and that grave being made, that duty being accom- 
plished, Lreturned with a beating heart, for it appeared 
to, me, although a miracle would be required for such a 
change, that“duting my absence life*had returned to 
him, and that he would rise frem his bed and speak to me. 
I entered the house—alas! alas! the days of miracles 
had.passed away. Lazarus remained lying an his couch 
—deallt dead! ead!” «amd the old’ man-remgined for 
some time overwhelmed with griet, silont-and yoieeless, 
and tears rolled down his furrowéd ahiéelis: 

* Yos, yes,” cried Paul, also bursting into tears ; “yes, 
and you then fulfilled ‘your hol¥ “mission. ‘Good old 
ian, let me kis$ those hands which deposited my father 
in his last home.- And,you have remained faithful to 





you, T saw a tear fall upon your cheek.” 

“ Proceed,” said Paul, in.a voice choked by-emétion. 

“The rendezvous Was in one of the avenues of the: 

k, about a hundred ‘paces from this house, “When | 
ye reached the place, we found the marquis there—he 
had been waiting for us some minutes. Near him 
upon a bank were pistols ready loaded. The adver- 
surics bowed to each other, without exchanging a word. 
The marquis pointed to the weapons—they each took 
one, aad then, according to the terms which had been 
asreed upon, as your father had told me, they placed | 
themselves, mute and gloomily, at the distance of thirty 
paces, and then began to walk towards each other. Oh! 
it was & moment of agony for me, I can assure you,” 
rejoined the old man, almost as much moved as if the 
sceuo was then actually passing before him, “when I 
suv the distance jg diminishing between these 
tivo men. When they were only about ten paces, the 
marquis stopped and fired. I. looked at your father; 
not a muscle of his face was moved, so that I thought 
him safo and unhurt. He continued to walk on till ho | 
caiue close to the marquis, and then placing the muzzle 
of the pistol to his heart——” 
“He did not kill him, I trust?” cried Paul, seizing 
the old man’s arm. 

“Ile said to him, * Your life is in my hands, sir, and 
Imight take it, but I wish you to. live, that you may 
pardon me,as [ do you.’ And uttering these words, 
he fell dead at the feet of the. marquis, whose ball had 
passed through his chest.” 

“Oh! my father! my father!” cried Paul, wringing 
his hands. And the man who killed my father—he 
sill lives, does he not? He is still young, and has 
strength enough to wield a sword or raise a pistol? 
We will go to him—to-day—instantly! You will tell 
hia that 1t is Ais son—that he must fight with him!” | 

“God has avenged your futher,” replied Achard— 
“that man is mad!” 

“That is trae—I had forgotten that,” murmared Paul. 

“ And in his'‘madness that bloody scene is ever before 
his eyes, and he repeats ten times a day the dying 
words your father addressed to him.” 

“And that must ‘be the reason why the marchioness 
will not leave him for a single moment.” 

“And that is also the reason, under the pretext that 
he will not see his children, that she keeps Emanuel 
and Marguerite from him,” 

“My poor sister!” said Paul, with an accent of un- 
definable tenderness; ‘‘ and now she wishes to sacrifice 
her by forcing her to marry that wretch Lectoure.” 

“Yes; but that wretch Lectoure will take Mar. 
guerite with Jrim to Paris, and give a regiment of 
dragoons to her brother, so that tie marchioness will 
ho longer have efuse to dread the presence of her 
children. Her secret, therefore, remains henceforward 
in the breasts of two old men, who to-morrow—this 
uight even—may die, The grave is silent.” 

“But, I—I——” 

“You! Does she know that you still exist? -IHas 
aaything been heard of you since you escaped from 
Selkirk ? Could not some accident have prevented you 
from coming to the appointment, which, fortunately, you 
have done safely? tis eertain that she has not ior- 
goiten you, bub she hopes——” 

“Oli! can you believe that my mother Pp” 
“T beg your pardon, that is true. I do not believe 


it!” cried Achard; “Iwas wrong. Forget what 1 have 
said,” 
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“ 


Yes, yes, let us speak of you, my friond; let us 
speak of my father.” 

“Is it necessary that I should tell you that his last 
Wishes were fulfilled? Field came to fetch you during 
the day, and took you away with him. ‘Twenty-one 
years have passed since then, and since then not a 
single day has passed without my putting up a prayer 
that I might see you at the appointed time. My prayers 
have been granted,” continued the old man; “ and, 
thanks to God, you are here. Your father lives again 
in you—I onee more see him—I ant speaking to him. 
1 weep no longer—I am now coftsoled.” 

“ And he died thus, instantly, without a struggle— 
Without a sigh p” 

“Yes; 1 brought him here.. I placed him on the 
bed in which you were born. I closed the door, that 
nO One might enter the house, and I went alone and 
dug his grave, I passed the whole day in this painful 








liis tomb, as you had been to‘ him daring life. Poor 


| cuardiin-of the sepulehira { “you haveremnained near him 


that your tears might water the grass which grew about 
the unknown graye.. Oh! how: little: are those who 
think themselves great because’ their namé Tesounds 
amitl the tempest and the cty of war, louder than the 
storm or the din of battle, in comparison with you, old 
man, whose déyotedness has been mute and noiseless! 
Oh! give me your blessing; lay those haNowed hands 
upon my head, since my father is not here to bless me,” 
fg Paul, throwing himself on his knees before 
1im. 

’* Rise to my arms—lIct mo clasp you to my heart, my 
child, for you exaggerate these actions, in themselves 
so simple and so hutural. And then, believe me, that 
which you term my piety has not been a useless lesson 
to me. I have seen how little space a man occupies 
beneath the ground, and how soon ho is lost amid the 
world, should God turn His face from him, Your father 
was young, full of eourag®, with a brilliant career open- 
ing before him. Your father was the last descendant 
of an ancient line; he bore a noble name. His path 
seemed marked with honours and distinction; he had 
a family and powerful friends. Well, he suddenly dis- 
appeared, as if the earth had opened beneath his feet. 
I know not if some tearful eyes sought for him till thoy 
lost all trace of him; but this I know, that, for one- 
and-twenty years, no one has sought out his tomb—no 
one knows that he lies beneath that spot, where the 
grass is greener and grows more lnxuriantly than else- 
where; and yet, vain-glorious and miserable as he is, 
man considers himself of some value.” 

“Oh! and my mother, has she not visited his grave ?” 

The old man did not answer: 

“Well, then, there will be tavo of us who, heéncefor- 
ward, will know the spot where he reposes. Come, 
and show it to me; for I will return to it, I promise 
solemnly, every time my ship réturns to the coast of 
I'rance,” 

Saying this, he drew Achard into tho outer room; 
but as they opened the door they heard a slight noise 
in the park. It was a servant from the castle, wlio had 
accompanied Marguerite. Paul hurriedly returned into 
the bedroom, 

It is my sister,” said he to Achard; “leave mo 
alone with her a moment. It is necessary that I should 
speak to her. I have something to communicate which 
will make her pass a happy night. We must have com- 
passion for those who watch and weep,” 

“ Reflect,” said Achard, “that the secret I have 
revealed to you is your mother’s,” 

“Wear not—I will speak to her but of that which 
concerns herself.” 

At that moment Marguerite entered the room, 

(To be continued in owr neat.) 








Con VERSATION.—If you would trace thie faults of con- 
versation up to their original source, most of them 
might, I believe, be resolved into this—that men would 
rather appear shining than be agreeable in company; 
they.are endéavouring to rais® admiration, instead ol 
gaining love and good-will; wheréas the latter is in 
everybody’s power, the former in that of a few. 

Tux Jupcs’s BLrackiiny,—When the late, Sir Alan 
Chambre, a judge in the Court of Common Pleas, was 
residing at the Mansion House, Highgate, he one even 
ing detected the report of a gun, proceeding from his 
garden, Upon inquiry, he learned thitt one of tho gar- 
deners had just nok a blackbird, whilst it was in the 
act of eating some fruit.. The jude stimmoned the man 
before him, and thus addressed him :—* You have de- 
stroyed, sir, that which you cannot restore to life! You 
have removed that creature from my presence for éyer 
which I greatly cared for. _ That blackbird, for many 
spring mornings together, delighted me and comforted 
mo with his goodly song. Did the bird ever harm you f 
deprive you of your rest, or vob you of your possessions 7 
I think not. Sir, I shall insist that no servaat in my 
employ shall, under any pretensions whatever, destro 
a single bird upon my premises, ; Let fhe birds enjoy 
what fruit I have; there is morethan énongh for all my 
family. Itis only my paying them back in my fruit for 
the enjoyment they impart to me with their charming 
melody; and this justilies me in addressing you to the 
purport I have done.” 
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THE PLEASURE OF A GARDEN, 
To enjoy a garden, a man must be a student of Na. 
ture, a good weather prophet, something of a botanist, 
very quick-sighted in matters of vegetable physiology, 
accustomed to observation, and that “ for ting of the 


whole” which Cowper notes as 60 essential so sauce , 
Those who dabble with little town plots, and never r 
beyond paternal laurels and sweet-williams, have au 
idea that the gardener’s season begins in May and ends 
in September ; but your genuine gardener finds as much 
to do and as many pleasures in his work in the depth 
of winter a8 in the Leight of summer. 1 do not know 
but what the winter pleasures are the best. as they 
certainly aro the most intellectual. Tlilosophers suy 
that “anticipating” is a greater joy than “ realising ;” 
and when a man sits down to sketch out bis scheme of 
culture for the next season, to plan his beds and arrange 
his planting, he has to exercise some very high facul- 
ties of mind. Perhaps he has verbena S ‘maniumMs, 
and lobelias, till he is sick of the repetitions, and now 
he means to work out a new style of bedding alt 
ther. Io looks over his stock, and by a strong effort of 
imagination pictures outa plan, and sees it planted in 
its proper PR nn vy Here, oaks r, “is the rab,” and 
the man of experience must be the man of invention; 
for when his plans are all conceived, the colours marked, 
and the scheme completed, the thing hus yet to be done 
in actual plants ; and strange to say, no gardener, how- 
ever talented and rich in experience, can predict to 
t before tried 

1 





and g¢ 





ge. 


certainty how any scheme of bedding not 
will answer. It must be done first, and judged on the 
ground ; and hence the risking of a whole seas 
perhaps thousands of plents, on an idea, is a bold ad- 
venture, and success proves a far-sighted sagacity. 
consider the anxiety of the winter work where new 
patterns and styles are tried every year. Think of 
giving a man a bit of golden-leafed stonecrop, or a new 
variegated balm, or ground ivy, the gift beiug perhaps 
a mere scrap of an inch long, and what would you say 
if you were fo seo a hundred yards of it forming the 
most delicate edging to geometric beds next summer! 
Yet this is jast the sort of achievement in which au 
earnest ¢ aidinke delights. Your scrap of something 
new or curious made to root in hea then the top 
nipped. off and struck, and_ then the sh as fast as 
they appear, taken off and rooted again, till, in the 
course of a few months, your valued gift has been mul- 








tiplied a thousand-fold, and a simple sport of Na . 
which an unobservant eyo, would have passed unheeded, 
is, once secured in its entirety, converted into garden 
stock, and the splendour of a grand show made perfect 


by it.—ibberd’s “ Brambles and Bay Le 


CUTTING THE HAIR: OF FEMALE CONVICTS, 

Tho first inexorable rulé to which the new prisoner 
at Milbank has to submit, and which is a trial that is 
always one of the hardest to bear, is tht of haying the 
liair cut. With a woman new to the rules, a comer who 
has not sat in that room before, with the scissors of 
Atropos snipping round her head, it is seldom per- 
formed without a remonstrance. Women whose hearts 
have not quailed, perhaps, at the murder of their infants, 





or the poisoning of their hushands, clasp their hands 
in horror at this sacrifice of their natural adornment 
—weep, beg, pray, occasiomilly assume a defiant atti- 


nude and resist to the last, and are finilly overcome 
by foreo. It is ono of the most painful tasks of the 
prison, this hair-antting operation—morcover, it is, in 
my opitiion at least, a test of character. One women 
will Re resi¢ned to ber fate on the instant, and, with 
a Socratic stoici submit 
herself to the s bats 


and 
her 


m, will compress her lips 
ars, and march away to 








he 
afterwards in a business-like manner. A second will 
have a shivering fit over it, a third will weep passionately, 
and a fourth will pray to bo rpared the indignity, and 


implore the matron on her knees to go to the lady-super- 
intendent and state her caso for lier. Some women are 
impressed with the idea that coaxing will go a long 
way towards softeni ’s heart, or at least 


oitening the matron s ’ 
obtain a variation in the rules, and a Jess length of hair 











from their heads; and consequently bestow many “my 
dears,” and “ God bless you’s” on the operator. Thero 
have been times, when some woman, resisting all idca 
of discipline, will stottly maintain her det ination 
not to have her hair cut. Ove woman, if ny momory 


do not fail me, from Stafford j 


at all persuasive cffints of the 


iil, persisted in seoffing 


matron, and replying 


theroto by a torrent of vitupersation. She was a tall, 
powerful woman, with the face of a ligrese, and the limbs 
fan athleto—and oné glanée was sufficient to convince 
the matrons in attendince that it was beyond their 
ower to master her. On such occasions the guards on 


prison, are sum- 


duty in the outer yards, of in the men’s 
the nocessary 


moned to put tl o hdhdenfis on, while 


ceremony is gone through. In this case it required 
three men to secure her wrists whilst her hair was cut 
to the requisite length, she strageling ond cursing, and 
swearing long after the operation was over, I ean 


réimeniber one prisoner delirious for a day and a night 
ifter Lo operation—the impression made upon a naturo 
more hi*hly sensitive than ordinary, ténding tothat anfre- 
quent result. Sho wasa youuy, fiir Seoteh girt, and her 
4 Dinna cat my hatr—oh! dinia ettt my hair!” rang along 


the deserted: corridors with a plointive carnestness— 
Female Life in Prison, by a Prison Matron, 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 


CHAPTER LX. 
“17 WILL BE TOO LATE!” 


Tur oxpression with which Aurelia entered the room 
in which Lady Grace De L’Olme and the actor had just 
concluded their negociation, was that ofa fiend. — 

Her eyes dilated, her fair brow was seamed with lines 
like scars, and the mouth which, formed in the sem- 
blance of Cupid’s bow, seemed only meant to express 
love and tenderness, was distorted—absolutely distorted 
—into something hateful. 

This girl, young and beautiful as an angel, was pos- 
sessed by passions so fierce, so desperate, that, when 
excited, they carried her utterly beyond her own con- 
trol. They were like a madness in her blood, and made 
her dangerous, inasmuch as, under their influence, 
nothing restrained her. 

Wo havo already seen her coolly attempting the mur- 
der of her best friend in a fit of jealous rage. 

And that jealousy had slowly increased in its effect 


ape her, until now it coloured her whole being. One 
idea possessed her, and drove her to the verge of dis- 
traction—it was, that Horace Greville and Violet Heart- 
law loved each other, and that in secret they plotted 
against her happiness, and against the rights which she 
claimed, in virtue of being, as she believed, the actor’s 


wife. 

In what was now occurring, sho saw only the con- 
firmation of her jealous fears. Horace loved Violet, 
and therefore sought to rid himself of the wife te whom 
he was secretly united, in order that he might indulge 
in his lawless passion—that was her belief. 

No wonder that the expression of the face of one 
agitated by these feelings should have been dark and 
terrible to see. 

Both Lady Grace and the actor started with astonish- 
ment as they looked upon it. 

“ What!” cried the infuriated girl, “ you start—you 
teenie at my unwelcome presence? It disturbs your 

slot |’ 

. She had advanced to the table, and now, graspin 
at the edge of it as if to steady herself, she looked 
oom one to tho other with a quick and searching 
glance. 

“ Aurelia!” criod Lady Grace, “ what does this mean? 
Why do you enter my proseace with this abruptness 
and with such an air ?” 

“Why!” cried the girl, in a sharp, upper voico, which 
was almost a scream; “ because you are bargaining over 
my happiness; because you aro offering this man money 
to hone 07 and desert me; because you are buying off 
my lawful husband, to gratify your pride of birth and 
station. Ha! ha! you see I have guessed your pur- 
poso—I have detected you in your wicked plots against 
me. 

The actor listened to these words with unmoved 
calmness. 

Perhaps he was accustomed to such passionate out- 
breaks on the stage, and could not realise them as ether 
than assumed, 

“ Aurelia,” he said, “ your conduct is strange—your 
words are simply ridiculous. Why should Lady Grace, 
who has adopted you, and who has overwhelmed you 


with kindness—why should your husband, who has pro- | gaged 


mised to love and cherish you—be united in any plot 
not for your happiness ? The idea is absurd. It is only 
one of those romantic notions with which your head is 
ever full.” 

“ Horace,” interrupted the strange girl, “will you 
look me in the face and tell me that what I have said 
is not the truth ? Will you swear to me that you are 
not here to plot against my happiness ?”” 

“T will,” answered the actor. “ What has passed 
between Lady Grace and myself will rather secure your 
happiness and my own.” 

‘ How—how is this?” demanded the girl, eagerly ; 
“tell me, Lady Grace, tell me, for I can trust your 
word—is this the truth P” 

“It is,” replied her ladyship, solemnly. 

But there was something in the tone which awakened 
the girl’s suspicion. 

“Ah!” she cried, “there is some mystery here! 
What you have done, you have done to separate us. 
They told me you had that design, and they were right 
—they were right!” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Grace, calmly, “ they were right, 
and you will one day own it. In the madness and wan- 
tonness of youth, you have taken a step, Aureha, which 

ou will regret to the latest moment of your life. You 

ave given your hand to a man who—he will excuse my 
saying, since it is not his fault, but simply his misfor- 
tune—belongs to that sphere of life which renders it 
utterly impossible that I can ever ee oe him as your 
husband. Nor is he ambitious of that honour. With a 
od sense and a discretion very unusual at his years, 

e has submitted a to me, to which I have 
acceded, and to which—however distasteful it may be 
to you—it will be well for you also to yield ready ac- 
quiescence. In a word, he is willing to regard the union 


The effect which these words produced upon the girl 
was electrical. 
Quitting her hold upon the table, by which she had 
stood, she rushed toward the actor, and throwing her- 
self upon her knees, clasped her hands in passionate 
entreaty. 
“Oh, Horace, my own, own love! This is not true— 
say that it is not? Say that you have not, that you 
would not consent to this infamous bargain!’ 
The actor bent over her with ——s coolness, 
“Tt is true,” he said, in answer to her passionate 


appeal. 

Ry ou have consented ?” 

T have.” 

~ von will take her gold, and you will leave me ?”” 
es. 


“Oh, Horace! darling! husband! Why are you thus 


me? I have trusted you—madly, blindly trusted you; 
I am your wife, and you cannot—no, you dare not cast 
me off! Oh! Horace, Horace !” 

She caught at his hands as she spoke, and followed 
him for a step or two upon her knees, pleading as she 
went, 

But he was unmoved. 

With a strong effort he cast her off, and with an 
indifference, brutal in its extremity, he bade her 


riso. 

“You peed in vain,” he said; “allis decided.” __ 

“ My child, my child,” interposed Lady Grace, “ this 
scene 1s inexpressibly painful. My heart bleeds for you, 
but I cannot permit my feelings to warp my better 
judgment. Strong as your affection may be, this is the 
st—indeod, this is the only step that can be taken. 
In the fury of your passion, you cannot see what is so 
clear to me—that this gentleman is indifferent to 
you ——” 

“Ah!” cried Aurelia, starting to her fect, “ you sce 
it P—you see it, also? He has deceived—ho has be- 
trayed me! And it is because he despises me, and 
loves another!” 

Horace heard her with a curl of his proud lip, but 
did not reply. 

Lady Grace looked from one to the other, and the 
tears stood in her eyes, while her breathing was quick 
and spasmodic. 

With all her womanly affection she pitied the poor 
girl before her, while she had only unutterable con- 
tempt for the fellow who could look calmly on at the 
heart-wreck he had made. 

With an effort che restrained her feelings; but thore 
was a point beyond which endurance was impossible. 
Summoning all her self-command, therefore, she ad- 
“rat the rs 4 « fal at 
‘This scene,” she said, “is very, very painful; an 
think all is arranged.” 

“T understand,” said Horace, as he took up the hat 
which had dropped at his feet. 

“One moment,” said a strange voice, close to the 
actor’s ear. 

The man started, looked sharply round, and his face 
turned of a livid hue. Lady Grace and Aurelia also 
looked up mechanically on hearing the voice; and her 
— reathed a sigh of relief. 

t was Sir Melchior Grange, who had entered the 
drawing-room, and had overheard the few concluding 
words of the conversation. 

“T have to apologise,” ho said, “ for having intruded 
into your ladyship’s drawing-room while you were en- 
It was an inadvertence, but one which, I think, 
you will pardon me.” 

Her ladyship bowed. 

* We had concluded our business,”’ she said. 

“Not quite,” returned the Baronet, fixing sages 
but a friendly eye upon Horace Greville. ‘ What 
have casually overheard induces me to say that I also 
am interested, and must interpose a word or two before 
this young man quits the house.” 

“ And who are you, sir, that you should dare play 
the eavesdropper, and interfere in business between 
this lady and myself?” cried Horace, white with 
mingled fear and rage. 

“Among other grounds for so doing,” replied Sir 
Melchior, coolly, “ I may name that of my position as an 
executor under the will of the late Baron Holskampt.” 

“Indeed!” cried Horace, “ how so?” 

“Simply in this way, if you wish an explanation: 
You are a claimant under that will. Your claim I did 
not hesitate at the outset to tise as a fraud, 
eee of a gross conspiracy. such a case, much 
cages upon the character of the claimant; and it is 
only by observing the actions of a man that one’s opi- 
nion of his character is to be formed. I am observing 
—I have long been observing—your actions.” 

The actor winced under this remark; but he did not 


reply. 

Pinat I have seen, circumstances have hitherto led 
me to keep concealed within my own breast, though I 
have taken care that no ill co: uences should flow 


cool? What have I done that you should thus treat | H 


“No marriage!” shrieked Aurelia. ‘Ob, no, no! 
you cannot be so cruel, so heartless!” 

“Stay,” said Horace, authoritatively. ‘“ This man, 
whose highest ambition seems to be to play the listener, 
believes that what he states is true. Judging from ap- 
pearances, he boldly asserts what he cannot prove—that 
our marriage was a sham anda delusion. He hag 
formed this idea, and he has the unmanliness to state it 
as a fact, though he knows that his assertion may do me 


Fac pn injury, and bring shame and misery upon a 
feeble woman.” 


Sir Melchior was fairly s ered by the effron 
of this speech. vee d 7 
« t!” he cried; “do you dare to assert that it 
was a real marriage which took place at night, in a low 
pot-house, the minister being a drunken——” 

“A minister of the Church of England,” interrupted 


orace. 
“A drunken bond,” continued Sir Melchior, 
“who onco ate the bread of the Church, but has been 
scouted from its pale for his impure life and conversa. 
tion. Have you the effrontery to call that a mar. 


riage P’ 

e Whether I have or have not,” replied the actor, 
“it is not your place to inquire. I am not responsibly 
for my actions to you; and, since Lady De L’Olme has 
the bad taste to permit your nee and interference 
in this purely family matter, I have no alternative but 
to take my leave. But, before I go, I have one remark, 
and one only, to e, and I trust that Lady Doe 
L’Olme will listen, and bear it in mind. If Aurelia is 
my wife, she knows tho terms on which I am willing to 
consent to any form of separation she may dictate; if 
she is not my wife, she knows that upon the same terms 
she may secure my silence as to the past, and spare her- 
self and her child the scandal which must otherwise 
inevitably result.” 

So saying, he rose from his seat. 
“ Scoundrel!” cried Sir Melchior Grange, also rising, 
moved beyond endurance by the cool effrontery of this 


speech 1 I will indict you for conspiring to defraud 
her ladyship by threats of maligning the character of 
her daughter.” 


“Do so,” interrupted the actor; “and in that caso 
we shall all have the pleasure of meeting again in an 
open Court of Justice, to give evidence which will 
afford a rich treat to the fashionable circle in which her 
ladyship moves. Ha, ha! The case would be most in- 
teresting; the reports of it would enliven the papers 
for a month or more, and it would then dramatise with 
startling effect. ‘Married or not Married ? that is the 

tion’—an admirable title for a drama, in which I 
should myself be happy to sustain the leading charac. 
ter, both on and off the stage. Ha, ha, ha!” 
Laughing his best stage laugh, the actor was pre- 
paring for an effective exit, when Aurelia, who durin 
this dialogue had looked from one to the other, with 
eager eyes and wild, terrified looks, suddenly rushed 
forward, and threw herself at his feet. 

“ Horace! Horace!” she cried, “you cannot Icave 
me? You will not abandon me?” 

“Why not ?” demanded the actor, coolly. 

You have sworn to love me. Oh, why, why should 
you seek another? She will not love you better; sho 
will not be more true to you than I have been! You 
will not, you shall not, desert me!” 

In the intensity of her passion she grasped at his 
coat—at his hand—struggling to detain him. 

But, exasperated as he was at the untimely inter- 
ference of Sir Melchior Grange, the very sight of 
Aurelia inspired him with disgust. In his fury he for- 

ot even his self-interest ; though, perhaps, he remem- 
red the signature which he had obtained. 

“ Curse youl” he cried, raising his clenched hand as 
he spoke, “I hate you—I detest you! Go!” 

And with a burst of wild fury he dashed his clenched 
fist upon her mouth, and left her bleeding and insen- 
sible upon the floor. 

Both Sir Melchior Somes and Lady De L’Olme 
started with horror at the sight. 

“Infamous, brutal coward!” exclaimed the Baronet, 
darting forward in pursuit of the ruffian. if 

“Stay, stay!” cried Lady Grace; “for my childs 
sake, spare me the horror of a ‘scene.’ He is gone. 
After such an act he cannot return ——” 

“But, good Heaven!” said the Baronct, “am I, 
man, to stand calmly by and witness such an act witb- 
out resenting it ?” 

“Yes,” said her ladyship, “for my sake, and for her 
sake also. It is not dignified, but it is prudent. In 
avenging this act of cowardice, you would only bring 
down upon us that publicity which, above all things, 
~ - anxious to avoid. We are compromised enough 
already.” B 

“ You aro right,” replied the Baronet, “ but —— 

His clenched teeth and ee fingers sufficiently 
expressed the feeling to which he did not venture to 
give utterance in words. 7 

And it was with a darkened brow that he assisted 








between you as simply a formal ceremony, and to relin- 
quish all further claims upon you.” 


. es, I say that,” answered Sir Melchior, 





from it. The time has now come when the trath must | Lady Grace in her efforts to restore to consciousnest 
told.” her unhappy child. . 
“T know what aro to state,” cried} * Pig * * * 
Horace, angrily. “I know the story you have hatched,| Meanwhile, Horace Greville had rushed from the 
and will try to pass off among these silly women. You | house, Rye f with the rage and vexation which 
will say that my marriage with this gilrl was no mar- | struggled in his breast. ' ~! 
iage.’ “The cursed idiot! the meddling, prying fool!” he 
mutttered between his clenched teeth 3; * but for himall 
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would have been well. That agreement to give up 
the girl, or a formal separation, would have done the 
business, and secured mé a life-income—te which the 
petty sum I have extracted is as nothing, even if I dare 
claim it, after what has passed—on which I could 
have relied in all my schemes, and which even my 
creditors could not have touched. But it’s over now— 
the game’s played out. Even the threat of disclosure 
will not avail, unless I can get rid of this cursed inter- 
meddling fool. No; it’sall up! And thatstupid blow 
has ruined me even with the girl herself, and she’s well- 
igh kept me, on her pocket-money alone.” 

uminating thus, the actor strode on with long, 
an | steps, in what direction he neither knew nor 


cared. 

And thus it happened that he found himself in a long, 
narrow lane, formed by two walls protecting the rears 
of buildings, and communicating between two main 
thoroughfares. 

One of these walls was pierced with a doorway, the 
“7 ae in the lane. 

he neared this, it suddenly struck the man that he 
was hastening in a direction which would carry him far 
out of his way. He was, however, uncertain whether 
to proceed or to retreat, and was in the act of turning, 
when chancing to look up, he started back with genuine 
astonishment. 

“ Mother!” he exclaimed, “in this place!” 

It was, indeed, the Witch of the Evil Eye who gazed 
upon him from under the doorway. 

“Why not here, Horace?” she demanded, hobbling 
out to meet him; “I knew that you would come 
here, and that you would have something to say to 
me.” ’ 

“ You knew!” he cried, with a feeling of apprehension 
—“you knew that I should come this way ?’ 

“Surely,” she replied, with a grin. 

“ And what—what do you suppose that I should have 
to talk with you about ?’ 

; About your failure—about your defeat—eh, is it not 
80 ” 


The actor looked at the woman, wondering if those 
eyes, which at that moment were as those of the 
seal, could really read the thoughts within his breast. 
. “What do you mean ?” he demanded, with ill-assumed 

uster, 

“Ha, ha!” she laughed, fixing her eyes 7 him, 
“you think I don’t know—thatIcan’tread. You think 
to keep it a secret from me, that your second plan has 


Bia. 
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right. °’Tis our own follies that work out our own 
destruction. 

“ And had I listened to them, what had they in store 
for me ?” demanded the youth. 

“ Fortune and rank,” replied the Witch, calmly. 

“ And now, is it too late ?” 

* Tt is too late.” 

“ At least I will have one more throw, and this time 
your hand shall guide mine, mother.” 

The woman shook her head mournfully. 

* You are young and handsome, Horace,” sho said ; 
“you have a smooth face and a winning tongue, and 
these are amulets against Fate itself; but ——” 

She paused. 

* But what P” he demanded eagerly. 

“What did I say to you at midnight in the old 
house ?” 

He shook his head ; he had forgotten. 

“T said to you,” cried the Witch, raising her fore- 
finger with strange significance, “ It will be too late.” 


(To be continued in our next.) 








KNOWLEDGE AND IGNorance.—Ignorance is a con- 
tinual check to rational + Ignorance is the 
night of winter, long and dreary. Knowledge is the 
summer’s day, bright and cheerful. All men may be- 
come ey yy with the exalting influence of kn: w- 
ledge. 1 may be well instructed in their profession. 
Every man may, by patience and diligence, procure for 
himself an interesting companion through life, and a 
cheerful attendant on the evening of his days. There 
is no time scarcely, and no place, no purstit, and no 
condition, in which knowledge would intrusive or 
injurious, It is a preventive of idleness and the mis- 
employment of time. It cheers a man in trouble, pre- 
serves him from imaginary evil, and gives him a feeling 
of independence. 

“ Overpoarp!”—It once happened that the whole 
British fleet were cruising—say off Ushant, for I do not 
know where it was—in close order, the frigates to wind- 
ward, when it happened that a pig fell overboard from 
the headmost frigate of the line. pork was a 
thing not to be thrown away after a long salt-junk 
cruise, but yet how to recover it was difficult, for it 
appeared impossible to stop the order of sailing of his 

ajesty’s fleet, even for the sake of roast pig and crack- 
nel; so it floated past the four leading ships, in spite of 





failed—as I said it would—that you have lost the girl 
and the fortune, that you have not found the lever to | 
raise yourself to position and to influence.” 

“Tn the devil’s name,” cried Horace, “ how have you 
learnt all this ?” 

“How have I learnt it? Ha! ha!” she laughed; 
“T read it in the stars, long, long before it was acted. 
I saw there what must be, and though I warned you, I 
read there also that I warned you in vain.” 


by Sir H 
81 


the eager eyes ‘and watering mouths of the captains, 
= however they wished — a hit upon a plan 
‘or recovering r piggy. Not so did it escape from 
Sir John Boos cto. As soon as it came kickin, 

and pawing under the bow, down went the helm oi 
the Endymion, round she came, up went the signal 
“Man overboard!” and her movements were followed 
B—— in the Crescent, who repeated the 
, and lowered her boat in chase. 


d Which I, up 
“Curse the stars!” cried the impetuous and enraged | with the pig, I know not; but in a short time the fn. 


outh. 


to the admiral, “The man is saved,” 


tes signa 


h ga . , : 
“Hush, boy, hush!” said the Witch, solemnly ; “ the | and proceeded on their way with due decorum, having, 
stars are not to blame. They are right—they axe ulwuys | doubtless divided the prize, 
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THE GAME OF LIVE; 
SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
BY MRS. A. M, MAILLARD, 


Author of *' Zingra,” *‘ Loving, and being Loved,”’ “A Woman's 
Secret,” * The Compulsory Marriage,” §c., Se. 


CHAPTER III. 
WINNING AGAINST THE WILL, 


All the ambassadors of all the powers 
Inquired—Who was this very new young man P 
Draow. 

Nurse. Pray you, sir, aword; and, as I told you, my young 

lady bade me inquire you out.—SHakssrears. 
“ But,” answered Henry Lever, hesitatingly, “ how can 
IP © lady who was going to present me is ill, and 
cannot go. don’t know a soul there, not even tho 
Brantons.” 

** Never mind that—I do; so come along, you shall go 
with me; besides, in such a crowd (’tis a birthday-party) 
who will inquire about you? I'll take you in, and thes 
you must find your own level.” 

So saying, the two friends trudged on together, talk- 
ing of old times in Cumberland. 

“ How fortunate it is you are in evening dress!” said 
Doran, glancing at his companion’s attire. 

“Yes; I dressed, you know, to accompany Mrs 
Darcey, and going there, found her ill in bed. ‘Pon 
my life,” he rejoined, “ I feel a twinge of something like 
conscience, at going without her.” 

“Pooh, pooh! She's not a rich widow, is she ?” 

“Oh no; a married woman, with a gouty old hus- 
band.” 

“ That's bad, if she’s young and handsome, for gouty 
old fellows are death- roof—live for ever.” 

“My dear Doran, she’s not the woman to dream of 
any man but her husband.” 

“Ta, ta, ta!—and patronises a good-looking fellow like 
you! You can’t do me, Hal!” 

Doran was far more advanced in London life than his 
Cumberland triend. 

“Here we are!” exclaimed the Londoner. “ Dust 
your boots, Hal ; we poor clerks are obliged to walk to 
our balls. That's it, come along ; now for a dance with 
the pretty girls.” 

A thing easier said than done. A man may get into 
a ball in various ways, but the thing is to finda partner; 
for unless some one introduces you, you may walk about 
all night, rabbing off the chalk figures on the floor, by 
yourself. 

It was a fearful crowd, and in the very first crush the 
friends were . Doran saw a petticoat, the swin 
of which he thought he knew; and Hal saw many which 
he felt quite certain would never swing at his twirling, 
unless he met a friend to introduce him. 

He was beginning to think of retiring, when he found 
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himself in an inner room, one appointed for the card- 
players of the party. Thero were the quiet, stately 
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whist tables, and one at some distance from these, so as | 
not to interrupt them, devoted to the more noisy stakers 
and players at games of hazard and éca 

As he traversed the ro yn, a lady wa 
diately before him, leaning on an elderly gentleman’s 
uri, 

Henvy Lever was on artist at heart, and nothing | 
really beautiful in form could pass him unobserved. 

Iie was singularly struck by the extreme beguty of | 
the white, uncovered shoulders, which persisted in} 
keeping before him. Determined to see whether the | 
lady’s face was worthy of the figure, he passed her and | 
her companion, and, without apparent inteution, re- 
traced his st ps. Much as he was dagzled by her beauty, | 





walking imme- | 


still greater was his surprise when he beheld the ead. | 
cea ond unmistakable emotion depicted on her coun- 
tenance as she gazed in his face. 

Was he dreaming? or was there some one behind 
h m, the object of that quit k blush ? He turned ; not 


a soul but himself and those two stood in the centre of 
the room. LKvideutly, she was someone in a wealthy 
position, by the magnificence of her dress, and the pure 
water of the diamond cars of corn, sole ornaménts ih 
her raven hair. 

Though of a richer style of béanty than the fair- 
huired Mrs. Darcey, she did not possess ler yoluptuous- 
ness of look and style. She was palo, and @ deep ex- 
pression of melancholy veiled the natural fire of her 
dark eyos, 

Lever moved aside, to assure himself that he was 
really the person who had so much affeeted-her. 

From the écarte table, near which he stood, he saw 
her glances searching everywhere, until they again 
rested upon him, and then the same wqtring look 
seemed to divo into his very soul. 

Lever was not a mar, as we have said, of London 
life, or he would assuredly have returred , glance for 
Ie was simply perplexed, and mora than that, 
unnoyed, when he beheld her evidently point him out 
lo the gentleman on whose arm she was leaning, and, 
by the movement of her lips ask, “ Do you know who 
that is? | 

He was thinking of quitting the room, ‘o seek for his | 
friend, and, with his knowledge of London, endeavour 
to solve the difliculty; when, as if in answer to his un- 

sed intention, one of the lookers on at the carte 
» said to another— 
lave you seen Doran to-night ?” 

* Yos, he has just gone away to another ball, where he 
was engaged also.” 

So, then, there was nothing to be done but to pass 
the evening rambling about alone, stared at by the 
strange lady, or go home to his dull lodging. 

While all these thouchts were pacing through his 
brain, he stood, unheeding the players, near the écarte 
vane, 

At that moment a man rose from it with an impa- 
lient, harassed air, All the evening he had been 
losing feafully. 

“Wo want a new hand to change the vein,” sug- 
gested ono of tho players. 

“ You have not been playing,’ said another, turning | 
towards Lever, evidently mistaking him for some one 
to whom he had been introduced, or had met before. 
“Como, you take the cards, and change the luck.” 

A week before, and our novice from the Lakes would 


or} . 
piance, 


expre 
tab] 


| the game was made without his paymg any atteution to 


lect what he Ba 





have said, truly, “1 cannot play.” 

But a week in town, wader the protecting wing of | 
Mrs. Darcey, had initiated him into the mysteries of 
vcart lore than one social hour had they passed in 
her boudoir; and, as he looked now upon the hirsute | 
players before him, he fancied ho heard her soft, ringing 
voice laughingly utieving, with insolent luck, “ The 
King again!” 

Lever never could tell exactly what excuses he en- 
deayoured to make; the only tng certain was, that he 
found himself seated at the table, “ for luck,” and hedged 
in by a crowd of betters. 

Confidence seemed restored by the break of a 
stranger coming in; all the purses were emptied upon 
the table, and among the piles of gold and notes Lever 
modestly slid a few half-crowns. 

He made a beginning, like those knigtts in the tour- 
naments of the olden time, who always arrived with 
extreme humility, the last in the lists, aud wecompli hed 
Herouléan tasks in an incredibly short space of time. 

The firet game lasted senreely longer than it requires 
to write, “ ‘Three aud two make five,” 

The second adversary was despatched quite as quickly, 

The third, an expericnced player, had scarcely time 
to look at his cards. 

The fourth made a stand; but he too, was soon un- 
seated, 

he contest wes better between Lever and tho one 
who succeeded the last; for a moment it balanced 
evenly, but a daring game on the former's part decided 
it in his favour. 

A sixth player presented himself. The scale was not 
vet do-entabliched between the gains and losses, but 
hope equally animated the rival parties, 

Poor Henry Lever began to be p wfeotly confused and 


troubled by his luck. He felt the extrome awkwardnogss 


of his position, forced as he had been, au utter stranger 

to all, mto so prominent a part. Le always doubled his 
game, risking all he had won—now about fifty pounds. 
wolound. silence, an 

evér had begui by 


The game commenced amidst 
was disputed trick by trick; but 
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an advantage, and he kept it. There was a moment of 
hesilation among the players on the opposite side. 
Several pounds were wanting when they were making 
the game. During this interval of repose, Lever leant 
back in his chair, aud raising his eyes, looked before 
him. 

Above the. heads of the betters he beheld the lady 
whose earnest gaze had already perplexed him, leauing 
against the duor-post of the room, examining his features 
with the most earnest curiosity. 

Surprised in this unaccountable conduct, she ha@stil 
turned away and disappeared. Perplexcd and agitated, 








it, and the others were obliged to remind lim that the 
cards were deult, 

This apparent indifference appeared strange to those 
ignorant of the reason of it, and caused a buzg of whispers 
around the table ;. but the concentrated interest in the 
game soon effaced the recolleétion. Again he won, and 
when he distributed the money, there was 4sum 0 five 
pownds missing: everyone produted whint hp was 
éertain of having placed. Lever, aléne, could not tecol- 

@ tisked; and, to cut short all further 
discussion, he bore the loss. 

This little incident restored him to hintself, and lie 
recommenced playing, with mo?e atdour tlian ever. 

Everyone seemed to have passed the limits which 
separate reflection from obstinacy. Losses Had irritated 
many, and blindly they rushed to their ruin. 

At the termination of haif-an-hour, Lever had a - 
before him, a sam objbealy five Hundred pounds. The 
table was surrounded by lookers-on. Evetyone entering 
the room liad some observation to make about the 
éxttnotdinaty run of good-luck. 
os He ha$ passed ten times!” said one, 

Pwelve,’ another corrected him with, 

“The deuce! What luck!’ 

* And not yet out?” 

* Nor near it, apparently.” 

These words reached Resume ears, and revealed a 
danger, until then unperceived. Not a soul knew who 
he was! It was not long before his worst fears were 
confirmed. Amidst whisperings;;he distinctly over- 
heard— 

* Do you know who he is?” 

“ No. | Don’t you P 





ANO. 

* And you ?” asked another of somebody. 

* Not in the least. Never saw him before.” 

These questions and answers went round the table, 
and we may readily imagine how anxiously Lever hoped 
to lose the next game. 

But Pate hud nailed him to his chair. 
placed twenty pounds on the table. 

** Will you cover if ?” was the question, 

© Vas,”’ ouswered Lever. 

J double it.” 

Very wéll.” 

In a moment the forty pounds were in Lever’s heap. 
As no one presented himsélf to réplace him, Lever’s 
adversary retained his place. Hoe was an old, player, | 
and Henry was conscious of his watching every move- | 
ment of his fingers, examining every change in his fea- 
tures. ‘The betting rose higher than ever, With a 

nervous hand, Lever turned the trump card. 

©The king!” 

IIe had scarcely power to collect the moncy, for the 
words reached his ears— 

* Endeavour to find out his name.” 

Tle had upwards of two hundred pounds before him. 
Te risked a quarter of the sum, and lost! 

Never did inan lose with so much delight. For some 
momentg ho stood behind the chair of one of the 
players, but whichover way he turned, looks of distrust 
met his view. 

Scarcely ablo to support himself, he attempted to quit 
the reom, but to do so, he was foreed to pass between 
the hedizes of his victims; for the nows of his extra- 
ordinary luck had spread through the rooms, and many 
had deserted the ball to take part with the gamblers. 
Downeast and trembling, he at length reached the ball- 
room. 

There at one end, near a seat, stood the mysterious 
lady, conversing with another, who was évidently urging 
her to join tho dancers. 

Levor advanecd, propelled by he scarce knew what 

ject. Tho two Tndles soparated, and his strange 
seated herself on an ottoman. 

It was most singular—the agitation which overspread 
her countenance, as he advanced, and in a tone of alarm, 
she said— 

“T never waltz.” 


His adversary 














She seemed to forget that he was an utter stranger, 
and only to think that he was going to invite her for the | 
waltz just beginning. | 

Without replying, lie dropped into the seat beside | 
her. She made a movement to rise, 

“ Stay—pray stay a moment beside me, for pity’s | 
anke!” he cried, in a low, beseeching voice, “in « dor | 
that they may snpposo I am acquainted with you. Li 
quil m0, i ain Tost!” 

What can you mean, sir?” she asked, in cold 
astopishinent. 

* The greatest misfortune in the world has occurred 
to me. | have gained a large sum at ccarte—so large, 
that my honesty ivy be doubted. All waut to know 
who I aim, and noue here knw it, for the person I came 





you 
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with is gone. I fanejed—forgive me—that you had 
neticed me in the crowd.” 

“ You labour under a mistake, sir,” she said, hastily 
and haughtily. 

“ Let it be so, madam. Forgive the thought, and ip 
merey grant my request. You are alone; accept my 
arm, and allow me to lead you to the card-room. Let 
me appear before those who now doubt me as an honest 
man. Do not fear me. I will never seek to discovery 
who you are. Only in merey save me!” 

‘There was something so irresistibly imploring in the 
tone, that, unable to refuse the strange, and, possibly, 
most compromising request, the lady rose from her 
seat and took his arm. 

“ Believe nie,’ he muttered, “ I will faithfully keep the 
promise I have made you; but allow me to give you my 
own name.” 

Hic felt her tremble. 

He continued— 

“ Possibly it concerns you little to hear it, but some 
day you might waut the devotion of a heart ina difficult 

ition. T t day, should it ever arrive, do not forget 
he name of Henry Lever: call me—I will come!” 

* Laver!” she exclaimed, while a look of doubt and 
surprise crossed her countenance—‘ Lever!” and she 
scomed lost in thought. 

They arrived in the card-room. T'was time they did 
80, for suspicions aad questionings had marched quickly, 
and the lady read the former on every face. 

Her presence, however, produced a reaction in his 
favour, and she whispered— 

“T can remain no longer with you, sir, but you are 
saved, and can leave tranquillised.” Quitting his arm, 
she said aloud—“ Be good enough, Mr. Lever, to see 
whether my carriagé.is waiting. (Mrs. Houghton’s),” 
she whispered, as he howéd and quitted the room. 

* Then you know that young man, Mrs. Houghton ?” 
asked several acquaintances in a breath. 

“Yes, I have done so for a length of time,” she 
answered; then, changing the conversation, said—*[ 
expected to find my husband here.” 

“T saw him in the next room just now,” was the 
reply. 

**'Thank you.” 

In _hali-an-hour she had qnitted the ball, and Lever 
also had retired, as may be supposed. 

These events took place about a wéek after the scenes 
we recorded in the last chapter, at Hallet’s. 

When Henry Lever found himself in the street, a 
reaction took place—a very common thing in the mind, 
when suddenly released from any overwhelming trouble, 
He felt buoyant ‘and light at heart; for, after all, the 
money in his pocket was fuirly won, and, thanks to the 
kindness of his fair friend Mrs. Houghton (well did he 
remember and bless the nime), his reputation was 
intact, should he ever meet any of the gentlemen again 
with whom he had played. 

* And the money,” he mentally said, as he hurried 
along, clutching it in his pocket, “ will perhaps be better 
employed by me than by those who lost it, I can now 
send some help to my poor mother, and not press her 
for assistance,” 

——- 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MESSENGER OF MYSTERY. 


What an indirect and peevish course is this of hers! 

SHAKESPEARE, 
Tr will naturally be supposed that Henry Lever was 
good-looking, and, more than that, handsome. Yet, 
strange ta say, in all his cogitations as he hurried along, 
not a thought of vanity occupied his mind, as he re- 
flected wpon tho odd manner in which Mrs. Houghton 
had stared at him that evenin#. He was simply puzzled 
at the unaccountableness of the act, and hoped that 
time might aid him in solving the matter. 

The state of his finances, when he atrived in town, 
had induced him to seek for a lodging moderate in 
price, and yet not ina questionable neighbourhood. To 
effect these objects, he had been advised to live a little 
out of the centre of London, and Islington was the spot 
he lad chosen. Now, to réach that locality from 
Cavendish-square, where he had passéd’ the evening, 
there was not ontys considerable distancé, but there were 
narrow streets and short cuts through courts and alleys. 
Lever was not a mah to dream of danger, he was 
daringly brave; and, as he hurried along that cold 
night, he bummed puily to himself; the ending of the 
evening had caused a reaction on his épirits, he felt 
hopeful and glad. It was late at night—early in the 
morning, rather—and few persons cither met, or were 
od, by Lever; only, here and there, one as quick 
foot to ect home as himself. 

Occasionally ho came upon a group of men and 
women, shivering, talking, quirreling, or blaspheming, 
at the corner of some closed ¢in-palace. Instinctively 
le gave these a wide berth, and hurried on. 

Ie was conscious that for several minutes a person 
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| had been walking quickly behind him, but at some little 


distanec—not as ff hurrying after lim, but walking 
rather a quicker paco than his own—probably, for com- 
pany’s sake, wishing to keep him in view. It amu 
him to caléulate the amount of ground the other was 
gaining upon him, by the more distinct sound of 
footsteps every moment. 

Quicket—aui¢kernearor they came, 
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“ He walks faster than I,” thought Lever. “ Perhaps 
he has a wile b6 scold him when die getshome, or Jo 
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© But for her sake,” he mentally ejaculated, “ T would 
send all this mystery f¢ Hic devil; but 1 suppose it is 
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has a greater distance to go—though, goodness knows, | absolutely necessary, or she would net employ it. Sho| It was on the lst of January, 1788, that the Times Grst 


islington is the antipodes to Cavendish-sqnare.” 

At that moment a hand was on his arm. 

“ Mr. nea Lever, I think ?” said a voice beside him. 

He stopped suddenly, startled and amazed. Who 
could it be? .. He kuew no one in town. 

“Yes; my name ts Lever!” 

“You walk well, Mr. Lever; I have had a race to 
catch you. You area very Deerfoot.” 

“ May Lask your business at this late honr?” inquired 
the one addressed; “* bat, possibly,” he added, *‘ we may 
walk and talk—’tis cold standing stull.” 

“ Pardon me-we may have to retrace our steps.” 

“Retrace our steps!” was the amazed rejoinder. 
“J fancy not, at this hour. My path lies before me.” 

“Stay sir! Here is a lamp; will you oblige me b 
reading this note’? (ae handed him one as he spoke 
“by its ight? Jt may change your intentions.” 

More astonished than ever, Lever opened a small, 
beautifully-written letter, and read :— 

“Tf I served you this evening, when you flung your- 
self on my mercy, you will now not hesitate to fulfil 
your voluntary offer of serving me at my need—‘ Call 
me; 1 will eome’—and I reply, ‘Henry Lever, come!’ 


''he bearer will lead you. Noting fearing, follow him. 
j am foreed, however, to make one condition on this 
first visit, namely, that you will submit to have your 
eyes bandaged in the carriage awaiting rons Pecition. 


The carriages rolling to and fro had less attracted 
his attention than the persons on foot; he was now 
conscious that one had for some moments been ap- 
proaching where he and a gentlemanly young man 
stood beneath a lamp, in a narrow street near the 
Strand. A London-bred man might have hesitated a 
moment; but Lover was a new hand on town. 

There could be no mistake; lis correspondent was 
the lovely woman of the raven hair, with the ears of 
corn in diamonds, glittering eyen now, in memory, be- 
fore his eyes, just as he had seen them do, when the car- 
riage drove off with her alone from the ball, for her 
husband had not accompanied her home. AlJ, all 
was perplexing mystery! What could she want at that 
hour? How had she discovered and had him followed ? 

‘the best thing to be done was, to step into the cab 
which hed drawn up’ beside them, and find out all from 
the lady herself. 

Poor Henry Lever had quite a chivalrous fecling, for 
theso days of mattersof-fach business, even in what is 
called love. He felt as if he were a knight, bound ona 
mission to release some kidnapped damsel from the 
hands of banditti or cruel guardianship. For a mo- 
ment he quite forgot there was a husband, and when 
he did recollect it, the very natural question arose of, 
“Where would he be?” 

Nothing daunted, as his spirit uttered it, he got into 
tie cub, agst placing the note, as a talisman, in the 
coat-pocket next his: heart. 

After him stepped in ‘the messenger of mystery—he 
did not for one moment think, of Jove. 

Away they rattled—not forward, towards his home 
in Islington, but quite in a different direction—over a 
vidve, but Lever’s knowledge of town was too limited 
{or lum to know which one. Aifter they had once more 
catered the streets, his silent companion took a silk 
lhindkerchief from his pocket, and said— 

“T believe, by coming, you have tacitly consented to 
the necessary clause im the note, that your eyes should 
he bandaged.” 

“Yes; it little matters, though, for I scarcely know 
astep about town, except from Islington . eer 

He was going to say Mrs. Dareey’s, but something 
withheld him from giving it utterance. 

He was perfectly conscious, by the light of a lamp, aa 
they flew by, that his companion looked eagerly up, to 
catch the name, He held the half-folded handkerchief 
in his hand to listen. . 

“T beg your pardon—I did not hear where you said 
he asked blandly. , 

Unsuspicious as Lever was, he grew guarded; the 
other’s manner was peculiar. 

“T mentioned no one,” he replied. 

“TI thought you alluded to Mr. Doran,” was the start- 
ling rejoinder ; -“ bat that.could not be, for 1 think you 
lave not met till to-night since you arrived in town.’ 

If the speaker intended this as a Roland for his Oli- 
ver, because Lever had concealed the name and resi- 
dence which had néarly escaped him, he amply suc- 
ceeded, for his eyes were distended. by syrprise when 
the other tied the handkerchief over them. 

Not a word more passed between them. Somehow, 
lever felt disinclined to speak unless Tie could have 
seen the other's countenance. He began to feel cau- 
tious, yet he could not define why or wherefore. Never 
did any ordinary cab-horse get over the ground 80 
quickly as the one carrying Lever to his strange fate, 
ad yet the time seemed interminable before they 
arrived, 

At length it stopped. One of the windows was let 

wn; yard gates, or lodge ones, were opened, and they 
drove in somewhere, not very far, though, and not on 
gravel, 

Lever’s companion stepped out, and then offered him 
# hand to do the same, 


9” 
[ 


by their hair; even their hands were gloved. 


will trust me when she knows. me better, and I can now 
do so by her, for she saved me from irreparable shame 
to-night.” 

Up some steps, along a passage, up a flight of stairs, 
down another at the énd of a corridor, up aguin—never 
was there a house so oddly built before. Here they 
paused, and up to this moment not another fovtfall had 
been heard save theirs—not a word had been uttered 
by either. 

Lever felt 2 warm atmosphere around, as he entered 
some room; 2 carpeted floor was beneath his feet, and 
through the folds of the silk handkerchief he could 
discern a well-lit apartment. 

Still the same silemre, but we cannot say stillness, 
| for so keen dees the hewing become when sight is re- 
|moved from us, that Laver was perfectly sure it was 
}not vacancy before him: he heard breathing, however 
| repressed... A hand was behind him; he felt the knot 
untied of the handkerchief blinding him, and a vision 
floated through his mind of Mrs. Dareey’s voluptuous 
boudoir, Ho saw a duplicate of it, only, in place of 
the majestic blonde beauty, the more entrancing, be- 
cause more retiring, loveliness of the brunette Mrs, 
| Houghton greeting’ him with a smile—for she would, 
must smile now, when she had so strangely sought this 
meeting. 

The handikerehiof fell. 

For a moment Lever felt dizzy, like one who has heen 
staring at the sun, and sces nothing but black spots 
‘before his eyes. 

Seated, standing, lounging, but all evidently equally 








|awaiting his arrival, were about a dozen gentlemen in 


| evening costume, pll with black masks concealing their 
| faces, and hoods, so that they could not. be nocognised 

sever, 
when he did clearly and distinctly see them, started 
back in the most unmitigated surprise. 

Where was Mrs. Houghton? Conld she be in any 
way connected with these masked men? They could 
not mean anything good, or they would not be thus; 
even his unsophisticated nature divined that much, as a 
phase of London life. 

e om is some mistake here!”’ he cried, moving 
ack. 

As he did so, he heard the door locked on the outside, 

“None whatever,” answered a quiet, gentlemanly 
voice, yet one perfectly unknown to his ear; “none 
rhagre, Mr. Lever. Pray be seated. We mean you 
well. 

The gloved hand waved towards a vacant chair. 

The room was richly and well farnished, but with the 
solidity of a man’s apartment of business. No woman’s 
taste had passed over an article in that room. All was 
well but heavily appointed ; and in the centre, beneath 
a handsome chandelier, was a round table, on which 
were several packs of cards. 

* Pardon me, sit,” said Lever, haughtily, “there ts a 
mistake. I came here to meet—no matter—certainly 
pot gexutlemen who are afraid or ashamed to show their 
aces.’ 

He felt outraged in his feelings, which had been 
wound up to the highest pitéh of curiosity and excite- 
ment, and he felt degraded in himself at haying been 
duped into submitting to let his eyes be bandaged, only 
to open them on the dark faces before him, which com- 
mon-sense told him could only conceal some dved or 
intention equally black. 


(To be continued in owr newt.) 








An. QsstinaTtE Man.—An obstinate man docs not 
hold opinions, but they hold him; for when he is once 
possessed with an error, it is like a devil, only cast out 
with great difficulty. Whatsoever he a hold on, like 
a drowning man, he never looses, though it do but help 
to sink him the sooner. Flis ignorance is abrupt and 
inaccessible, impregnable both by heart and nature, and 
will hold out to the last, though it has nothing but 
rubbish to defend. It is as as piteh, and sticks as 
fast to anything it lays hold on. His skull is so thick, 
that it is proof against any reason, and never cracks but 
on a wrong side, just opposite to that against which the 
impression is made, which surgeons say docs happen 
very frequently. ‘The slighter and more mconsistent 

is opinions are, the faster he holds them, otherwise 

hey would fa]! asunder of themselves ; for opinions that 
are false ought to be held with more strictness and 
assurance than those that are trae, otherwise they will 
e apt to betray their owners before they are aware. 
fe dotights most of ‘all to differ in things indifferent ; 
no matter how frivolous they are, they are weighty 
enough in proportion to his weak judgment; and he 
will rather suiler selfmartyrdom than part with the 
loast scruple of his freehold; for it is impossible to dye 
his dark ignorance into any lighter colour. He is 
resolved to understand no man’s reuson but his own, 
because he finds no man can understand his but himself. 
Lis wits are like a sack, which the French proverb says 
is tied faster before it is fall than when it is; and his 
opinions are like plants that grow upon rocks, that stick 
fast though they have no rooting. His understanding 
is burdened like Phoraoh’s heart, ond is proof against 








all sorts of judgments whatsoever,—Butter, 


appeared. It was a continuation, wader a new name, of 
the Universal Register, a daily paper, which had been 
commenced in 1785. Jtrom first to last the Tines has 

been chiefly the property of one family, the Walters, Tho 
| first Mr. Walter was mbre of a printer than an editor, and 
| the Times under him did not take precedence of the other 
| duily pers, The second Mr, Walter, who assumed 
control in 1503, was a man of wonderful tact and energy. 
In 1814 Mr. Walter began the bold systeca of printing 
his newspaper by steam. In subsequent years, the grent 
upward starts of the Times in circulation seem to have 
taken place immediately afler some striking public 
events, as if the vigorous writing in that journal had 
drawn new streams of subscribers to it, Jt was talked 
of as a great thing when, on the 10th of January, 1806, 
the Times sold a few additional thousand copies, on 
account of the narrative of the funeral of Lord Nelson. 
In 1828 the regular sale was seven thousand. - On Fe- 
bruary 10, 1840, when the account of the Queen's mar- 
riuge appeared, the Times sold thirty thousand copies, 
Eleven years afterward, the reeulur issue was thirty. 
eight thousand copies; and on tho day after the opening 
of the great Exhibition in Hyde-park, the number sol 
was fifty-two thousand. Jush’s trial carried ol forty. 
five thousand, and the Royal Exchange fifty-four thou. 
sand. ‘These numbers were far exceeded on the 1th 
of November, 1852, when the account of the Duke of 
Wellington’s funera) commanded a sale of seventy thon. 
sand copios, whieh were printed at the rate of ten ov 
twelve thousand per hour. The regular circulation in 
1853 was forty-two thousand, and it has increased. 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 
On, for some deep secinded dell, 

Where brick and mortar’s line may cease, 
To sit down in a pot of grease— 

No, no—I mean a grot of peace! 
I'd choose a home by Erin's wave, 

With not a gound to mar life's lot; 
I'd by the cannon have a shot— 

No—ly the Shannon have « cot / 
Romantic Erin's sea-girt land ! 

Now sweet, with one you loye the most, 
To watch the cocks upon the roust- 

No—I mean the rocks upon the coast f 
’T were sweet, at moonlight’s mystic hour, 

‘To wander forth where few frequent, 
And come upon a tipsy gent~ 

No, no—i mean «a gipsy tent / 
In that retirement lone, I would 

Pursue some rustic industry, 
And make myself @ boiling tea— 

No, no—I mean a@ toiling bee! 
Or, sweet with your fond wifo to sit 

Outside your door ut daylight’s close, 
While she's hard hitting at your nose— 

No—I mean hurd knitting at your hose! 
Perbaps on early cares you brood, 

While sympathy her sweet face shows; 
’Tis good to walk upon one's toes—~ 

Nol mew fo talk upon one's woes / 


DRINKS FOR HOT WEATHER. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing to our interesting contem- 
vorary, the ‘gw says:-— Warm weather heving at 
ast set in, 1 uwagine that a fow recipes for making 
pleasant drinks may be of service :— 

AprLeavE.—Cut two large apples in slices, and pour 

a quart of boiling water on ap strain well, and 
sweeten. ‘l'o be drunk when cold, or iced. 
_ Apaicor Errunvesciye Deiwk.--'Lake @ pint of the 
juice of bruised apricats, filter until elear, and make 
into syrup with half-a-pound of engar; then add one 
ounce of citric acid; bottle and cork well. For a tum- 
bler three parts full of water, add two tabloapoonfule of 
the s rap and a scruple of carbonate of soda; stiv well, 
and drink while effervescing. 

Onekry Drink.—Prepare the same as apricot, sub. 
stituting cherry juice for the apricot. 

Coon Tankary.—Put into a quart of mild ale o wine- 
rlassful of white wine, the same of brandy and capillaive, 

he juice of alemon, gud a little piece of the rind, Add 
a sprig of bomgo or balm, a bit of toasted bread, and 
natmeg grated on tlic top. 

Dank Divine.—Mix a bottle of cider, half a bottle 
of perry, and the samo of sherry, with half a gill of 
brandy; then add a sliced lemon, the rind payed as 
thin as possible, and ao toasted biscuit, which is to be 
added to the liquidas hot as possible. Drink iced or cool, 

Inpian Gincer Berr.—To 10 quarts of boiling water 
add 2 ozs. of pounded ginger, 1 oz. of cream of tartar, 2 
limes, and 2 Ths. of sugar. Stir until cold, then strain 
through flanuel until quite clear, adding a pint of good 
beer, and 4 wineglasstuls of good teddy. Bottle, tio 
down the corks, shake each bottle well for some time, 
place them upright, aud they will be fit to drink the 
next day, ‘This ginger-beer will not keep long, 

Mint JuLer.—Put about a dozen of the young sprigs 
of mint into a tumbler, add a tablespooniul of white 
sugar, and half a wineglassful of treacle, and the 
same of common brendy ; then fill up the tambler with 





pounded ice, 














whist tables, and one at some distance from these, so as 
not to interrupt them, devoted to the more noisy stakers 
and players at games of hazard and éca) 

As he traversed the room, a lady v 
diately before him, leaning 
urm. 

Henvy Lever was an artist at heart, and nothing 
really beautiful in form could pass him unobserved. 

Ile was singularly struck by the extreme beguty of 
the white, ered shoulders, which persisted in 


keeping before him. 


walking imme- 


unt 


1er companion, and, without apparent intentio "e- 
her I ui, l, wit par intention, 1 
. 


traced his st P 
u'prise when he beheld the ead- 


etill greater was hi 
dea ond unmistakable emotion depicted on her coun- 
tenance as she gazed in his face. 

Was he dreaming? or was there some one behind 
him, the object of that q uick blush?  Hé turned ; not 


a soul but himself and those two stood inthe centre of 
the room. Evidently, she was someone in &@ wealthy 
position, by the magnificence of her dress, aud the pire 
water of the diamond cars of corn, sole ofmaménts ih 
her raven hair. 

Though of a richer style of béanty than the fair- 
huired Mrs. Darcey, she did not possess Lier voluptuous- 
ness of look and style. She was pale, amd a deep ex- 
pression of melancholy veiled the natural fire of her 
dark eyos, 

Lever moved aside, to assure himself that hé was 
really the person who had so much affected-her. 

Krom the écarte table, near which he stood, he saw 
her glances searching everywhere, until they again 
rested upon him, and then the same wqtring look 
seemed to dive into his very soul. 

Lever was not a man, as we have said, of London 
life, or he would assuredly have returred ,glance for 
ylance. He was simply perplexed, and mora than that, 
unnoyed, when he beheld her evidently point him out 








“TWICE A WEEK :’ AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
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on an elderly genutleman’s| back in his chair, and raising his eyes, looked before 
| him. 


} with the most earnest curiosity. 
Determined to sce whether the | 
lady’s face was worthy of the figure, he passed her and | turned away and disappeared. 


luch as he was dazzled by ker beauty, | it, and the other 
| cards were d t 








—————as 


; ——— 
with is gone. I fancjed—forgive me—that you had 





an advantage, and he kept it. There was a moment of 
hesitation among the players on the opposite side. | neticed me in the crowd.” 

Several pounds were wanting when they were making! ‘ You labour under a mistake, sir,” she said, hastily 
the game. During this interval of repose, Lever leant | and haughtily. 

“ Let it be so, madam. Forgive the thought, and in 
mercy grant my request. You are alone; accept my 
Above the. heads of the betters he beheld the lady | arm, and allow me to lead you to the card-room. Le 
e had already perplexed him, leauing | me appear before those who now doubt me as an honest 
ini man. Do not fear me. I will never seek to discover 
who you are. Only in merey save me!” 

‘There was something so irresistibly imploring in the 
tone, that, unable to refuse the strange, and, possibly, 
|}most compromising request, the lady rose from her 
seat and took his arm. 

* Believe me,’ he muttered, “I will faithfully keep the 
promise I have made you; but allow me to give you my 
own name.” 

He telt her tremble. 

He continned— 

* Possibly it concerns you little to hear it, but some 
day you might want the devotion of a heart in a difficult 

sition. ii t day, should it ever arrive, do not forget 

he name of 91? 





irnest ¢ 
the dvor- 





whose « 4 
again post of the room, examining his features 
Swrprised in ihis unaccountable conduct, she hestil 

i Perplexed and agitated, 
made without his paying any attewtion tc 
s were obliged to remind lim that the 


the game was 





This apparent indifference appeared strange to those 
ignorant of the reason of it, and caused a buz# of whispers 
around the table ;. but the concentrated interest in the 
game soon effaced the recolleétion. A goin he won and 
when he distributed the money, there was «sum of five 
pounds missing: everyone prodyted what lip. was 
éertain of having placed. Lever, aléne, could not tecol- 
‘lect what ho bad tisked; and, to cut short all further 
discussion, he bore the loss, 

This little incident restoréd him to himself, and he 
recommenced playing, with more ardour than ever. 

veryone seemed to have passed the limifs which 
séparate reflection fr6m obstinacy. . Losses had irritated 
many, and blindly they rushed to their ruin. 

At the termination of haif-an-hour, Lever had a pile 
beforé him, a sum of fearly five Hundred -pounds. Tie 
table was surrounded by lookers-on. Hvetyoue entering 
the room liad some observation to make abéut the 
éxttactdinaty run of good-luck. 
ps He ha$ passed ten times!” said one, 

Péelve,’ another corrected him with, 

“The deuce! What luck!” 

* And not yet out?” 

* Nor near it, apparent 
These words reached 





enry Lever: call me—I will come! 

* Lever!” she exclaimed, while a look of doubt and 
surprise crossed her countenance—“ Lever!” and she 
seomed lost in thought. 

They arrived in the card-room. Twas time they did 
80, for suspicions and questionings had marched quickly, 
and the lady read the former on every face. 

Iler presence, however, produced a reaction in his 
favour, and she whispered— 

“JT can remain no longer with you, sir, but you are 
saved, and can leaye tranquillised.” Quitting his arm, 
she said aloud—* Be good enough, Mr. Lever, to see 
whether my carriagé is waiting. (Mrs. Houghton’s),” 
she whispered, as he bowed and quitted the room, 

Then you know that young man, Mrs. Houghton?” 
asked several acquaintances in a breath. 

“Yes, I have done so for a length of time,” she 
answered; then, changing the conversation, said—*] 





1 y 
aes ears, and revealed a 





Lo the gentleman on whose arm sho was leaning, and, 
by the movement of her lips ask, “ Do you know who 
Lhat is?” | 

le was thinking of quitting the room, ‘o seek for his 
friend, and, with his knowledge of London, endeavour 
to solve the difliculty; when, as if in answer to his un- 
expressed intention, one of the lookers oa at the écarle 
table said to another— 

* Hlave you seen Doran to-night ?” 

“ Yos, he has just gone away to another ball, where he 
was engaged also.” 

So, then, there was nothing to be done but to pass 


the evening rambling about alone, stared at by the] to] 


strange lady, or go home to his dull lodging. 

While all these thoughts were pacing through his 
bri in, he stood, unheeding the players, near the écarte 
bulhe, 

At that moment a man rose from it with an impa- 
lient, harassed air, <All the evening he had been 
losing feafully. 

“Wo want a new hand to change the vein,” sug- 
gested ono of the players. 

* You havo not been playing,” said another, turning 
towards Lever, evidently mistaking him for some one | 
to whom he had been introduced, or had met before. 
* Come, you take the cards, and change the luck.” 

A week before, and our novice from the Lakes would 

’ 








have said, truly, ‘1 cannot play’ 


But a week in town, under the protecting wing of | words reached his ears— 


Mrs. Darcey, had initiated him into the mysteries of | 
éearte. More than one social hour had they passed in 
her boudoir; and, as he 
players before him, he fapoied ho heard her soft, ringing 
voice Jaughingly utieving, with insolent luck, “The 
King again!” | 

Lever never could tell exa¢lly what excurcs he en- | 
deavoured to make; the only thang certain was, that he 
fuund himself seated at the table, “ for luck,” and hedged 
in by a crowd of betters. 

Confidence seemed restored by tho break of a 
stranger coming in; all the purses were emptied upon 
the table, and among the piles of gold and notes Lever 
modestly slid a few half-crowns. 

He made a beginning, like those knights i 
naments of the olden time, who always 
extreme humility, the last in the lists, aud wecomplished 
Heroulean tasks in an incredibly short space of time. 

The first game lasted scnreoly longer than it requires 
to write, “ Three and two make five.” 

The second adversary was despatched quite as quickly, 

The third, an experienced player, had scarcely time 
to look at his cards. 

The fourth made a stand; but he too, was soon un- 
peated, 

The contest wes better between Lever and the one 
who succeeded the last; fora moment it balanced 
evenly, but a daring game on the former’s part decided 
it im his favour. 

A sixth player presented himself. The scale was not 
yet re-established between the gains and losses, but 
hope equally animated the rival parties. . 

Poor Henry Lever began to bo perfectly confused and 
troubled by his luck. He felt the extreme awkwardness 
of his position, forced as he had been, an utter stranger 
to all, mto so prominent a part. Le always doubled his 
game, risking all he had won—now aboat fifty pounds, 

The game commenced euidst profound silence, and 





} and we may readily imagine how anxiously Lever hoped 


looked now upon the hirsute! He risked a quarter of the sum, and lost! 





was disputed trick by trick; but Levér had beguia by 


expected to find my husband here.” 

“T saw him in the next room just now,” was the 
reply. 

**'Thank you.” 

In hali-an-hour she had quitted the ball, and Lever 


danger, until then unperceived. Not a soul knew who 
he was! It was not long before lis worst fears were 
confirmed, Amidst whisperings,;;he distinctly over- 
heard— 

“ Do you know who he is?” 


No. Don’t you?” also had retired, as may be supposed. 
No,” These events took place ahgut a wéek after the scenes 


we recorded in the last chapter, at Hallet’s. 

When Henry Lever found himself in the street, a 
reaction took place—a very common thing in the mind, 
when suddenly released from any oyerwhelming trouble, 
He felt buoyant and light at heart; for, after all, the 
monéy in his pocket was fuirly won, and, thanks to the 
kindness of lis fair friend Mrs. Houghton (well did he 
remember and bless the name), his reputation was 

© Vos,’ answered Lever. intact, should he ever meet any of the gentlemen again 

**T double it.” with whom he had played. 

“ Very wéll.” * And the money,” he mentally said, as he hurried 

Tn a moment the forty pounds were in Lever’s heap. | along, clutching it in his pocket, “ will perhaps be better 

As no one presented himself to réplace him, Lever’s | employed by me than by those who lost it, I can now 
adversary retained his place. He was an old player, | send séme hétp to my poor mother, and not press her 
and Henry was conscious of his watching every move- | for assistance,” 
ment of his fingers, examining every change in his fea- 
tures. ‘The betting rose higher than ever, With a 
nervous hand, Lever turned the trump card. 

©The king!” 

Ile had scarcely power to collect the moncy, for the 


~ 


‘And you 2” asked another of somebody. 
** Not in the least. Never saw him before.” 
These questions and answers went round the table, 





e the next game. 
But Fate had nyiled him to his chair. His adversary | 
placed twenty pounds on the table. 

* Will you cover it ?” was the question, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MESSENGER OF MYSTERY. 
What an indirect and peevish course is this of hers! 


“ Endeavour to find out his name.” SHAKESPEARE, 
Tle had upwards of two hundred pounds before him. | It will naturally be supposed that Henry Lever was 


! good-looking, and, more than that, handsome. Yet, 
Never did inan lose with so much delight. For some | strange ta say, in all his cogitations as he hurried along, 
momentg ho stood behind the chair of one of the} not a thought of vanity occupied his mind, as he re- 
players, but whichever way he turned, looks of distrust | flected wpon the odd manner in which Mrs. Houghton 
met his view. had stared at him that evenin#. He was simply puzzled 
Scarcely ablo to support himself, he attempted to quit | at the unaccountableness of the act, and hoped that 
the room, but to do so, he was forced to pass between | time might aid him in solving the matter. 
the hedges of his victims; for the nows of his extra-| The state of his finances, when he atrived in town, 
ordinary luek had spread through the rooms, and many | had induced him to seek for a lodging moderate in 
had deserted the ball to take part with the gamblers. | price, and yet not in a questionable neighbourhood. To 
Downeast and trembling, he at length reached the ball- | effect these objects, he had been advised to live a little 
room. out of the centre of London, and Islington was the spot 
There at one end, near a seat, stood the mysterious | he had chosen. Now, to réach that locality from 
lady, conversing with another, who was évidently urging | Cavendish-square, where he had passéd’ the evening, 
her to join the dancers. there was not ontya considerable distancé, but there were 
Levor advanecd, propelled by he scarce knew what | narrow streets and short cuts through courts and alleys. 
object. Tho two Tudtes separated, and his strange} Lever was not a man to dream of danger, he was 
wWatchor seated herselfon an ottoman. daringly brave; and, as he hurried along that cold 
It was most singular—the agitation which overspread | night, he hummed guily to himself; the ending of the 
Ler countenance, as he advanced, and ina tone of alarm, | evening had caused a reaction on his épirits, he felt 
} i hopeful and glad. It was late at night—early in the 
moruing, rather—and few persons cither met, or were 
passed, by Lever; only, here and there, one as quick of 





Bue 6 Lid ws 4 
*T never waltz.” 
She seemed to forget that he was an utter stranger, 





’ 
and only to think that he was going to invite her for the | foot to ect home as himself. 
waltz just beginning, | Occasionally he came upon a group of men and 
Without replying, he dropped into the seat beside | women, shivering, talking, quarreling, or blaspheming, 
i | at the corner of some closed ¢in-palace. Instinctively 


her. She made a movement to rise, 
“ Stay—pray stay a moment beside me, for pity’s | le gave these a wide berth, and hurried on. 

sake!” ho cried, ia a low, beseeching voice, “ia order| Me was conscious that for several minutes a person 

that they may pampoRt T am acquainted with you. Lf) had been walking quickly behind him, but at some little 

you guilt mo, i fin Tost!” distanco—not as if hurrying after lim, but walking 
‘What can you mean, sir?” she asked, in cold | rather a quicker pace than his own—probably, for com- 

Astopishinent. pany’s suke, wishing to keep him in view. It amused 
“The greatest misfortune in the world has occurred | him to caleulate the amount of ground the other was 

to me. IL have gained a large sum at écarte—so large, | gaining upon lim, by the more distinct syund of 

that my honesty may be doubted. All waut to know | footsteps every moment. 

who I am, and noue here kudw it, for the personIcame| Quicket~aui¢ker—nearor they came, 
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OF ENTERTAINING LITERAT URE AND USEFUL IN FORMATION. 
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“ He walks faster than I,” thought Lever. “ Perhaps © Bat for her sake,” he mentally ejaculated, “ T would 
he has a wife %6 scold him when lie getshome, or Jig! send all this mystary £¢ tlie devil; but 1 suppose it is 
has a greater distance to go—though, goodness knows, | absolutely neeessary,-or sho would net employ it. Sho} Tr was on the lst of January, 1788, that the Times first 
islington is the antipodes to Cavendish-square.” will trust me when she knows me better, and I can now | appeared. It was a continuation, wader a new name, of 
At that moment a hand was on his arm. do so by her, for she saved me from irreparable shame | the Universal Register, a daily paper, which had been 
* Mr. Henry Lever, I think ?” said a voice beside him. } to-night.” commenced in 1785. rom first to last the Times has 
He stoppet suddenly, startled and amazed. Who] Up some steps, along a passage, up a flight of stairs, | been chiefly the property of one family, the Walters. Tho 
could it be ?.. Ho kuew no one in town. down another at the end of a corridor, up aguin—never | first Mr. Walter was more of a peor pa an editor, and 





THE “TIMES” .AS IT WAS AND IS. 


liscover “Yes; my name is Lever!” was there a house so oddly built before. Here they! the 7unes under him did not take precedence of the other 
“You walk well, Mr. Lever; I have had a race to| paused, and up to this moment uot another footlall had | daily papors. The second Mr, Walicr, who assumed 

. im the catch you. You area very Deerfoot.” mater been heard save theirs—not a word hod been uttered | control in 1803, was a man of woudertul tact and energy. 
ossibly, “ May L ask your Dusiness at this late hour?” inquired | by either. In 1914 Mr. Walter began the bold systeca of printing 
the one addressed; ‘‘ but, possibly,” he added, “we may| ‘Leyer felt a warm atmosphere around, as he entered | his newspaper by steam. In subsequent years, the great 


mm hy 

: walk und talk—'tis cold standing still.” some room; a carpeted floor was beneath his fect, and | upward starts of the Times in circulation seem to have 
* Pardon me~we may have to retrace our steps.” through the folds of the silk handkerchief he could | taken place immediately afler some striking public 
“Retrace our steps!” was the amazed rejoinder. | discern a well-lit apartment. events, as if the vigorous writing in that journal had 

“J fancy not, at this hour, My path lies before me.” Still the same gilem+e, but we cannot say stillness, | drawn new streams of subscribers to it. i was talked 
“Stay sir! Hero is a lamp; will you oblige me by/|forso keen docs the hewing become when sight is re- | Of as a great thing when, on the 10th of January, 1806, 

reading this note”? (he handed him one as he spoke) | moved from us, that Lover was perfectly eure it was | the Times sold a few additional thousand copies, on 

“by its light? Jt may change your intentions.” |not vacancy before him: ho heard breathing, however | account of the narrative of the funeral of Lord Nelson. 


cep the 
you my 





at so 
liffieult More astonished than ever, Lever opened a small, | repressed. A hand was behind him; he felt the knot In 1828 the regular sale was seven thousand. On Fe- 
t forget beautifully-written letter, and read — untied of the handkerchief blinding lian, and a vision bruary 10, 1840, w hen the account of the Queen’s mar- 
ee “Tf T served you this evening, when you flung your- floated through his mind of Mrs. Darcey’s voluptuous | Tuge appeared, the Times sold thirty thousand copies. 
ibt and f % arm an g t heat t ‘+n 1fl | houdoir, He saw _a duplicate of it, only, in place of Eleven years afterward, the regular issue was thirty. 
ind she sell On IY PACCY, YO Witt DOW DOP MOSS PP pe 7 the majestic blonde beauty, the more entrancing, be- | eight thousand copies; and on tho day after the opening 
your voluntary giler rj Poor. = saad m need Call } cause more retiring, love } 133 of the branette Mrs. 0 the great Exhi ition in Hyde-park, the numabe r aol 
hey did — 9p Ne wt ie + So spe Whine fomean Te een Houghton greeting him with a smile—for she would, | was fifty-two thousand, Rush's tvial carried off forty. 
quickly, a om senerlia' y te Pe amy A * ditio : this } must smile now, when she had so strangely sought this | five thousand, and the Royal Exchange fifty-four thou. 
’ i am foreed, oN ete od eit ant o t : .~ 9 13 | mecting. sand. ‘These numbers were far exceeded on the 19th 
: in bs first visit, namely, that bh tod will submit to etd your | "Phe handkerchief fell. of November, 1852, when the account of the Duke of 
eyes bandaged in the carriage awaiting your ¢ Eu” For a moment Lever felt dizzy, like one who has been | Wellington’s funeral commanded a sale of seventy thon. 


ad staring at the sun, and sces nothing but black spots sand My bese whieh were printed at the rate of ten ov 


you are . 
is arm, The carriages rolling to and fro had less attracted | ‘before lis eyes. ; twelve thousand per hour. The regular circulation in 
, to see his attention than the persons on foot; he was now! Seated, standing, lounging, but all evidently equally | 1803 was forty-two thousand, and it has inoveased. 
ton’s),” conscious that one had for some moments been ap-| awaiting his arrival, were about a dozen gentlemen in peepee peneipa ars 
m. proaching where he and a gentlemanly young maa | evening costume, all with black masks concealing their - : 
ston ?” stood beneath ‘a lamp, in a narrow street near the | faces, and hoods, so that they could not be recognised THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 

Strand. A London-bred man might have hesitated a|/by their hair; even their hands were gloved. Lever, On, for some deep secluded dell 
eo,” she moment; but Lever was a new hand on town. when he did clearly and distinctly see them, sturted Where brick and mortar’s line may ceaso, 
ud—*T There. could be no mistake; his correspondent was | back in the most unmitigated surprise. To sit down in a pot of’ grease— . 

the lovely woman of the raven hair, with the ears of} Where was Mrs. Houghton? Conld she be in any No, no—I mean @ grot of peace! 
was the corn in diamonds, glittering even now, in memory, be-} way connected with these masked men? They could T'd choose a home by Erin's wave, 

With not a sound to mar life's lot ; 


fore his eyes, just as he had seen them do, when the ear- | not meen anything good, or they would not be thus; 

riage drove off with her alone from the ball, for her} even his unsophisticated nature divined that much, as a 
1 Lever husband had not accompanied her home. Al, all phase of rey life. 

was perplexing mystery! What could she want at that;' “There is somo mistake here!” he cried, moving Romantic Erin's sea-girt land! 


I'd by the cannon have a shot— 
No—ly the Shaunon have « cot! 


e scenes hour? How had she discovered and had him followed ? | back. How sweet, with ono you loyo the most, 
‘'he best thing to be done was, to step into the cab; A\s he did so, he heard the door locked on the outside, Frees the ry upon the roust- . 
treet, o which hed drawn up’beside them, and find out all from! “ None whatever,’ answered a quiet, gentlemanly o—I mean the rocks upon the coast | 
e mind, the lady herself. . ‘ yoice, yet one perfectly unknown to his ear; “none ’Twere sweet, at moonlight’s mystic hour, 
trouble. Poor Henry Lever had quite 2 chivalrous fecling, for | whatever, Mr. Lever. Pray be seated. We mean you To wander forth where few frequent, 
all, the so days of matter-of-fact business, even an what is | well.” fae nee a tipsy — 
8 to the d love. He felt as if he were a knight, bound ona} The gloved hand waved towards a vacant chair. 0, NO-—-d mean « gipsy ton 
1 did he mission to release some kidnapped damsel from the} The room was richly and well farnished, but with the In that retirement lono, T would 
ion was hauds of banditti or cruel guardianship. For a mo- | golidity of a man’s apartment of business. ‘No woman’s Pm. ursue 6000 Fustic industry, 
* . . om 4 2 r L wT $ w nd make myself @ boiling tea— 
nm again meat he quite forgot there was a husband, and when } taste had passed over an article in that room. All was No, no—J mean a toiling Lee / 
he did vecollect it, the very natural question arose of, | well but heavily appointed ; and in the centre, beneath ’ : hy 
hurried “Where would he be?” ‘ @ handsome chandelier, was a round table, on which Or, eweet with your fi mil wifo to ait 
ye better Nothing daunted, as his spirit uttered it, he got into | were several packs of cards. While she’s hand witehn, faylight's be aC, 
san Now the cab, izst placing the note, as a talisman, in the * Pardon me, sit,” said Lever, haughtily, “there ied No—T inean Burd Lettel a war hace? 
epithe or i . whe SE BRreter: ‘ 
ress her coat-poeket next his: heart. tiistake. I came here to meet—no matter—certainly Porhape on aeniy ebres yon brood, 


After him stepped inthe messenger of mystery—he | not geritlemen who are afraid or ashamed to show their pean Bo ep ery a 
did not for one moment think, of love. . ces.” "Tis pat y pry bn hwy ome shows ; 
Away they rattled—not forward, towards his home} He felt outraged in his feelings, which had been Now menn te éolb spon one'e wase / 
in Islington, but quite ina different direction—over a| wound up to the highest pitch of curiosity and excite- Lk Othe | 


bridge, but Lever’s knowledge of town rena sae limited | ment, and he felt degraded in himself at haying been 
{or him to know which one. After they had once more | duped into submitting to let his eyes be bandaged, only DRINKS | F OT WEATHE 

catered the streets, his silent companion took a silk) to open them on the dark faces before him, which com- RINKS FOR HOT WEATHER. 
handkerchief from his pocket, and said— mon-sense told him could only conceal some deed or A CORRESPONDENT writing to our interesting contem- 


“T believe, by coming, you have tacitly consented to | intention equally black. orary, the em says :-—“ Warm weather pe ing ab 
; unagine that a fow recipes for imaking 








the necessary © im the note, that your eyes should ¥ oe ‘ ast set in, 
Lhendeeod™ “4 ’ - : (To be continued in our newt.) pleasant drinks may be of service :— 

“Yes; it little matters, though, for I searcely know -- AprLeape.—Ont two large apples in slices, and pour 
oughton astep about town, except from Islington to—— : ; a guart of boiling water on them, strain well, and 
p puzzled He was going to say Mrs. Darcey's, but something], AN QOpstinate Man.—An obstinate man does not | sweeten. To be drunk when cold, or iced. 
red that withheld Lin from giving it utterance. hold opinions, but they hold him; for when he is once}, Araicor Brriiwwesciye Daiws.—Take a pivt of the 

He was perfectly conscious, by the light of a lamp, aa | possessed with an error, it is like a devil, only cast out | juice of bruised apricots, filter until elear, and make 
in town, they flew by, that his companion looked eagerly up, to | with great difficulty. Whatsoever he are hold on, like | into syrup with half-a-pound of engar; then add ono 

catch the name, He held the half-folded handkerchief | a drowning man, he never looses, though it, do bat help | ounce of citric acid; bottle and cork well. For a tum- 


in his hand to listen. to sink him the sooner. His ignorance is abrupt and | bler three parts full of water, add two tableapoonfule of 
“T beg your pardon—I did not hear where you said?” | maceessible, impregnable both by heart and nature, and | the s, rep and a scruple of carbonate of soda ; stix wall, 
he asked blandly. “ will hold out to the last, though it has nothing but | and drink while offervescing. 
Unsuspicious as Lever was, he grew guarded; the | rubbish to defend. It is as dark as piteh, and sticks asj Onsrey Drink.—Prepare the same as apricot, sub. 
fast to anything it lays hold on. His skull is so thick, | stituting cherry juice for the apricot. 











other’s manner was peculiar, 10 8 ‘ A t < for: gl 
ere were *T mentioned no one,” he replied. that.it is proof against any reason and ‘never cracks but} Coon Tanka nv.—Put into a quart of mild ale 9 wine- 
1d alleys. “T thought you alluded to Mr. Doran,” was the start-| on a wrong side, just paposte to that against which the | glassful of white wine, the same of brandy and eapillaive, 
he was ling rejoinder; “ bat that.could not be, for I think you | impression is made, which surgeons say doos happen | the juice of alemon, gud a little piece of the rind. Add 
hat cold lave not met till to-night since you arrived in town.’ | very frequently. ‘Ihe slighter and more iiconsistent | a sprig of borage or balm, a bit of toasted bread, and 
@ of the If the speaker intended this as a Roland for his Oli- | his opinions are, the faster he holds them, otherwise natmeg grated on tlic top. : 

,» he felt ver, because Lever had concealed the name and resi- | they would fall asunder of themselves; for opinions'that | Daink Divinr.—Mix a bottle of cider, half a bottle 
ly in the dence which had néarly escaped him, he amply suc-| are false ought to be held with more strictness andjof perry, and the samo of sherry, with half a gill of 
or were ceeded, for his eyes were distended by surprise when | assurance than those that are true, otherwise they will | brandy; then add a cliced lemon, the rind pared as 
quick of the other tied the handkerchief over them. e apt to betray their owners before they are aware. | thin as possible, and a toasted biscuit, which is to be 
Not a word more passed between them. Somehow, | He delights most of \all to differ in things indifferent ; added to the liquid as hot as possible. Drink iced or cool, 
nen and Lever felt disinclined to speak unless lie dould have] no matter how frivolous they are, they are weighty} Inpian Ginoer Berr.—To 10 quarts of boiling water 
sheming, seen the other's countenance. He began to feel cau-| ¢nough in proportion to his weak judgment; and ho/ add 2 ozs. of pounded ginger, 1 oz. of cream of tartar, 2 
inctively tions, yet he could not define why or wherefore, Never| will rather suiler selfmartyrdom than part with the} limes, and 2 Ths. of sugar, Stir until cold, them strain 
did any ordinary cab-horse get over the ground so Joast scruple of his freehold ; for it is imp vasible to dye | through flanuel until quite clear, adding a pint of good 
a person quickly as the one carrying yal to his strange fate, | his dark ignorance into any lighter colour. ; He is{ beer, and 4 wineglasstuls of good toddy. Bottle, tie 
yme little aud yet the time seemed interminable before they | resolved to understand no man’s reason but his own, | down the corks, shake each bottle well for some time, 
walking arrived. because he finds no man can understand his but himself. | place them upright, and thoy will bo fit to drink the 

for com- At length it stopped. One of the windows was let | His wits are like a sack, which the French proverb says | next day, This ginger-beer will not keep long, 
t amused down ; yard gates, or lodge ones, were opened, and they |is tied faster, before it is fall than when it is; and his} Ming JuLer.—Put about a dozen of the young sprigs 
ther was drove in somewhere, not very far, though, and not on | dpintons are hike plants that grow upon rocks,that stick | of mint into a tumbler, add a tablespoonful of white 
d of the gravel, ast though they have no rooting. His understanding | sugar, and half a wineglassful of treacle, and the 
Lever’s companion stepped out, and then offered him | is burdened like Pharaoh’s heart, ond is proof against | same of common brendy ; theu fill up the tambler with 

all sorts of judgments whatsoover.—Butter, pounded ice, 


& hand to do the same. 





